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Inspiration Point 


LMOST EVERY MOUNTAINOUS SECTION of 
the country has a high place called In- 
spiration Point. Such places always bear a 
common resemblance. They are lofty and give 
a broad view of the surrounding country and 
offer a perspective of lesser hills. On one well- 
known elevation in the Ozarks is a tablet 
stating that here a certain man used to come 
to tarry and renew his courage. 

All of us need renewal of courage. Most of 
us have known times of high experience when 
we discovered resources and confidence, mo- 
ments that we long to recapture. Such times 
held experiences that gave perspective to life. 
They were moments of decision. We all need 


to remember and relive such experiences. In 
Genesis we read the story of Jacob’s return to 
the spot he called Bethel where in his youth 
he had dreamed of God. He found this pil- 
grimage a source of spiritual renewal and 
moral cleansing. 


L: NT is a time to embrace some positive dis- 
cipline. What can help all of us more than 
a fixed time of recollection of the high mo- 
ments of decision and resolution that have 
colored our lives. Let us each one climb up 
to some inspiration point, return to some 
Bethel where the heavens weve opened, go 
back to some anniversary of newborn courage. 


cr 


—OrLO CHOGUILL 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Topeka, Kansas 
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Two P.L. staff members who hold im- 
portant posts on the magazine have yet to 
be introduced to our readers. Working 
behind the anonymity of the news col- 
umns, Associate Editors Henry L. Mc- 
Corkle and Kenneth J. Forman have not 
become familiar to readers through by- 
lines, yet they constitute the nerve ends 
of our news department. 

As head of the news department, Henry 
McCorkle is usually to be seen hunched 
over his typewriter, picking out a story 

meme two-finger fashion, or 
with blue pencil 
poised, casting his 
critical eye over the 
rough draft of a news 
story. Life for Henry 
is just one deadline 
after another, reach- 
ing its most joyful 
peak every other 
Wednesday when the news copy for the 
next issue is rushed off to the printers. 
Then for the next few days, Henry has 
some time to work at being a good hus- 
band and father to his wife, Jody, and 
fourteen-months-old daughter, Laura, in 
Media, Pennsylvania. 

A graduate of Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts, Henry divided 
his interest among newspaper reporting, 
public relations, and radio broadcasting 
before coming to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
Stories of his have appeared in such pa- 
pers as the St. Petersburg Independent, St. 
Louis Post Dispatch, Milwaukee Journal, 
and the Miami Daily News. He spent 
three years in the Army, in the infantry, 
and in public relations. 

He also worked on the post newspaper 
and produced and wrote a weekly half- 
hour radio program broadcast over WTAL, 
Tallahassee, Florida. His devotion to the 
newspaper profession is evidenced by the 
great enthusiasm with which he greets any 
story which would be regarded in news- 
paper parlance as “a scoop.” 

A calm and non-volatile character in 
contrast to his fellow worker, Kenny 
Forman sits in a 
swivel chair when he 
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Kenny is one of “The” Formans—he 
belongs to the fourth generation of For- 
mans to go to Hindustan as missionaries. 
His great-grandfather Charles W. Forman 
founded Forman Christian College in 
Lahore. His father, Douglas N. For- 
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Foreign Missions Conference, spent many 
years in India as a medical missionary 
at Allahabad, and at present Ken has a 
sister and a cousin in India. As a mis- 
sionary’s son, Ken was educated at Wood- 


stock school in India. Until he was 
three, he spoke only Hindustani. Since 
Associate Editor Bill Alrich has also 


spent several years in India (see P.L. 
Jan. 8) the two of them frequently talk 
things over in Hindustani. Once Ken was 
put to use by the circulation department 
when a letter in Hindustani came in with 
some subscriptions. After an American 
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Colleges, and over a year with the 30th 
Infantry Division in Europe, Ken now 
speaks, and writes (we think) good Eng- 
lish. 

The news department’s main task is to 
collect, for publication, news items “per- 
taining to Protestant Christianity in gen- 
eral, and the Presbyterian denomination ° 
in particular.” The main sources are what 
goes on in various churches over the coun- 
try plus constant vigilance to keep trace 
of what goes on in the world of signifi- 
cance to the Church. In collecting news, 
Henry and Kenny have the cooperation 
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Stars are Indian braves chasing Story of a pioneer boy who 
a bear across the sky became a beloved president 
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He hears man call for rain 
and gives his life to help 
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of news representatives appointed by 
churches, presbyteries, and synods: the 
main problem connected with news covy- 
erage on a national basis is to find stories | 
which “hold up” outside the local com- 

munity. In the selection of material of 

interest to people all over the country, 

ordinary rules of newsworthiness apply. In 

a recent letter to correspondents, the news I 
editors asked for items about churches 
that adopted unique programs other | J 
churches might emulate, unusual items, | 
such as the church that held a service at 
which twenty-six babies, all related, were 
baptised; and items that show how Chris. | 
tianity is revealed through individuals in 
quiet as well as conspicuous ways, such as M 
the minister who donated bone from his G 
own body to save a boy’s injured arm. M 
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“A maid once said, ‘It does make a dif- Ui 
ference now that I am a Christian. Now Fi 
I sweep under the carpet.’” So relates the Jo 
Reverend Louis H. 
Evans, D.D., in 
“This Is the Lay- 
man’s Hour” (page 
23), in which he 
points out that the 
layman’s “vocation” 
—or the service to 
which he is called— 
is to help spread the 
Gospel of Christ. Readers mindful of the 
mid-February meeting of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men will find this 
article (which went to press in January) 
of particular interest. Dr. Evans is pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Holly- 
wood, where he was called eight years ago A 
from Pittsburgh. Since that time the 
Hollywood church has grown to be the 
largest Presbyterian church in the coun- 
try, with a total membership of 4,971. 
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The Cover: According to Navy tradi- 
tion, the only emblem which ever can fly 
above the national colors is the church 


pennant, indicating that divine service is] p,,. 
being held aboard ship. The story of the Satu 

. . Is a 
two Presbyterian fleet chaplains of the At- —y 


lantic and Pacific fleets is related in “Our 
Seagoing Chaplains” by Clifford M.]| the p 
Drury (page 8). Dr. Drury, who is him-}| git, 
self historian for the Navy Chaplain}| 4th 
. “ae Robe: 
Corps, is professor of church history and]| Carvi 
missions at San Francisco Theological || Subse 
Seminary. He wrote “The Church in the}) ian I 
Northwest” which appeared in P.L., May}! 359") 
22, 1948. || Subse 
U.S 
ye 
In the next issue P.L. marks the || heli 
fiftieth anniversary of the launching of a| chang 





es ° ° ° de 
mission program in Puerto Rico with || Gress 
profile of Edward A. Odell, “beloved|| [2% 


boss” of the work of the National Board]! addres 
in the West Indies. Other articles will tell] Ovini 
how a city church got a new start and will|| right, 
turn the spotlight on the question of min-| tigivus 
isters’ salaries. a 
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ft MY EARLY DAYs in the ministry 
when I first began to experience the 
difficulty of getting along with those who, 
by endless talking or plain stupidity, were 
delaying what to me was progress; and 
when I first began to feel the impact of 
views with which I could in no way agree; 
and when I began to show impatience 
with such things, an older friend said to 
me: “Horton, you'll have to learn to fol- 
low the biblical advice to suffer fools 
gladly.” I have not learned that lesson 
yet, but I often think about it. Jesus said 
a similar thing when he asked, “Why do 
you see the speck that is in your brother’s 
eye, but do not notice the log that is in 
your own eye? Or how can you say to 
your brother, ‘Let me take the speck out 
of your eye,’ when there is a log in your 
own eye?” (Matthew 7:3-4 RSV). Why is 
it that people are so critical of others and 
at the same time so very uncritical of 
themselves? Why are we so quick to con- 
demn others and so very slow to condemn 
ourselves? There are several things to 
bear in mind. 

For one thing, all men are different, and 
although children of the same God, all 
have fallen far short of the glory for 
which their lives were intended. God has 
created men and nations so that, like 
leaves on a tree, each one is different from 
the other. You are often tempted to think 
that if everybody were like me or if every 
nation were like mine, how much better 
the world would be. But that was the sin 
of the Pharisee who thanked God that he 
was better than other people, which he 
doubtless was. People and nations are not 
alike save in this: that “all have sinned 
and fall short of the glory of God.” 
(Romans 3:23 RSV.) Before judging an- 
other, pray for mercy in the acknowledg- 
ment that you are just as guilty as the one 
whom you judge. 

Another thing to remember is that it is 
always more important to correct your 
own faults than to criticize the faults of 
others. Our Lord gave most of his teach- 
ings in the positive vein. In this connec- 
tion he stressed the point that you had 
better get rid of the beam in your own 
eve before you set out to get rid of the 
tiny speck in somebody else’s eye. The 
person who develops the habit of fault- 
finding soon discovers that his life be- 
comes colored by this negative thing and 
that the criticism he has sown in the world 
he receives back in similar measure. On 
the other hand, the person whose outlook 
has been marked by understanding love of 


Judging Others and Ourselves 





others finds that he, too, receives the 
same thing back, “for with what judgment 
you judge, you shall be judged: and the 
measure you give will be the measure you 
get.” (Matthew 7:2 RSV.) 

Another consideration is that all of us 
stand under the greater judgment of a per- 
fect God. Moral distinctions among men 
and nations cannot be washed out. Adolf 
Hitler and Albert Schweitzer are not on 
the same level. The best of men is fallible, 
the best of nations is imperfect, while our 
God is both infallible and perfect. So 
Paul says, “It is a very small thing that I 
should be judged by you or by any human 
court... . It is the Lord who judges me.” 
(I Corinthians 4:3-4 RSV). The Bible 
points out often that God is everything 
that man is not. He is the only one who 
is really good; he is the one whose judg- 
ments are unsearchable; he is the one 
whose foolishness is wiser than the wis- 
dom of men, whose weakness is stronger 
than the strength of men. For he is God, 
and there is none like him. 

Even among Christians it is inevitable 
that there be differences in life and 
thought. It may be helpful to remember 
this slogan: “In essentials, unity; in non- 
essentials, liberty, and in both, charity.” 
For all of us are erring children of the 
perfect God. 

Prayer—Teach us, O God, that the 
measure we give to life will be the meas- 
ure we get. Give us the spirit of Christ 
in all our dealings with others. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 

First Day—Matthew 7:1—5—Take the log out 
of your own eye 

Second Day—John 8:1-11—Let him who is 
without sin among you 

Third Day—Matthew 
brether sins against you 

Fourth Day—Matthew 18:21-35—How often 
shall I forgive 

Fifth Day—Luke 18:9-14—I thank thee that 
I am not as other men 

Sixth Day—lII Corinthians 
fools gladly 

Seventh Day—Luke 23:32-38—Forgive them, 
they do not know what they do 

Eighth Day—Romans = 3:21-26—All 
sinned 

Ninth Day—I Corinthians 4:1-5—It is the 
Lord who judges 

Tenth Day—Hosea 11:1-12—I am God, not 
man 

Eleventh Day—Isaiah 46:5-9—I am 
there is none like me 

Twelfth Day—I Corinthians :20-30—The 
foolishness of God is wiser than men 

Thirteenth Day—Romans 11:33-36—How un- 
searchable are his judgments 

Fourteenth Day—Mark 10:17-22—No one is 
good but God 

—Lawrence MacCott Horton 
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WHAT IS AN 
ANNUITY? 


@When you buy a bond from the 
Government, you make a loan to 
Uncle Sam. The Government pays 
you a fixed return for the use of 
your money. 

When you buy stocks, you be- 
come a partner in a corporation. 
You get your share of the profit— 
if any—every year. 

When you purchase a Presby- 
terian Annuity, you enter into a 
contract with either the National 
or Foreign Board, whereby you 
give the Board a certain sum of 
money. You are promised a return 
which is larger than straight inter- 
est because you receive back an- 
nually a little of the principal you 
have invested. Since you have 
given to a religious organization, a 
considerable part of the principal 
and income is not subject to in- 
come tax. 

The contract is as strong as the 


The 


return is regular, in fixed amounts 


Presbyterian Church itself. 


that spell security and peace of 
mind. Best of all, your money be- 
gins at once to further the mission 
program of the church. Thus, in a 


real sense, it becomes immortal! 


Mail the coupon now. 
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Popular Pastor 

« How wonderful to open this week’s 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE (Jam. 22) and see pic- 
tures of so many of my friends, and even 
my two sisters! But better still, how glad 
I am that you reprinted the article “Popu- 
lar Pastor of Ohio U.” which these 
pictures illustrated. . . . Our regret is that 
all of you cannot have the opportunity to 
know [Reverend Fred Luchs] as we have, 
that the magazine print cannot come to 
life and preach from your pulpit a ser- 
mon that will challenge all your thinking, 
that all college students cannot have the 
understanding friend we have in Reverend 
Fred Luchs. .. . 

Each one of us could tell you just that 
many more reasons why we think Mr. 
Luchs is such a great person. He doesn’t 
rest on the laurels of his powerful speak- 
ing—he comes out to meet the students in 
everyday campus life, and he is as much 
a part of Ohio University as the monu- 
ment on the Green. .. . 

The magazine asks, “Do College Stu- 
dents Care About Religion?” My answer 
would be that religion in its ivory tower 
doesn’t meet the practicalities of everyday 
life. Make it progressive and alert, ready 
to convince rather than declare, building 
faith instead of demanding it, emphasiz- 
ing Christian ways of living and forgetting 
denominational differences. Perhaps many 
college students are saying to pompous 
religion, “I’m from Missouri—you'll have 
to show me more than that for proof.” 
Help us to put sincere belief into our 
everyday actions and decisions and we'll 
give religion everything. ... 

—MARGARET SAYLES 
Ohio University ’48 


Students and Religion 

« The two articles in the January 22 issue 
concerning the religious interests of stu- 
dents on two large college campuses might 
lead some to believe that there is a differ- 
ence in the moral atmosphere of colleges 
in the Far West as compared with that 
existing in the Middle West. 

I am inclined to believe that the differ- 
ence in the feelings of students toward re- 
ligion at both Stanford and the University 
of Illinois is rather negligible even though 
there is a considerable difference in the 
viewpoints as expressed by Joseph E. 
Clark and James R. Hine. . . . I don’t 
know what opportunities Stanford offers 
its students for religious expression, but I 
do know that the University of Illinois is 
fortunate in having near its campus a 
group of large church foundations which 
carry on individual and cooperative pro- 
grams which have become a recognized 
factor in the over-all University activity 
program. 


For the past twelve years, both as a 
student and as an interested alumnus, I’ve 
had the opportunity to watch the effect on 
quite a large segment of the student body, 
of Jim Hine’s program and that of his 
predecessor, Dr. J. Walter Malone, now 
president of James Millikin University, 
Decatur, Illinois, and can support Jim’s 
entire article with a loud “Amen,” while 
at the same time recognizing the truths in 
Joe Clark’s statements about the Church 
not having done a good enough job in 
teaching young people what their religion 
actually means and in presenting the kind 
of dynamic programs that its youth jis 
waiting to take hold of. Most college stu- 
dents, I find, are vitally interested in re- 
ligion as a means to a better way of life 
rather than as a dogmatic faith which 
must be accepted blindly without question. 

—WALTER S. Ricks 
Kankakee, Illinois 


Ideal Family 

« The members and friends of our church 
who subscribe to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE were 
indeed delighted to see the picture in the 
January 8 issue of the three generations of 
our beloved Hansen family. The picture 
was used in connection with the Sunday 
Evening Club of Chicago of which Mr. 
Hansen has been an usher for nearly 
twelve years. The main reason I am writ- 
ing, however, is to tell you that the Han- 
sens are very active in the work of our 
church, and it was a delight to all of us 
that such a fine family was chosen to rep- 
resent the Club. ... 

You may be interested also to know 
that our church once had the largest num- 
ber of subscriptions of any church in the 
Chicago area. We are endeavoring to keep 
up that record by every means possible. 

—Haro_tp L. WILson 

Pastor, Crerar Memorial Presbyterian Church 

Chicago, Illinois 
Fraternity Prejudices 
« PRESBYTERIAN LiFe arrived in the mail 
this morning and before reading it from 
cover to cover, as has become my custom, 
I turned to [the “What Would You Do?”] 
column. The very first question, “Dic- 
tated Dates” caught my eye. ... 

I am a graduate of Middlebury College 
where I was a member of Kappa Kappa 
Gamma. Although I couldn’t prove this, 
there is a story passed down to us of 
which we are not proud. Some years ago 
a sorority sister, member of a chapter of 
a large western university, was faced with 
the very same criticism leveled at her by 
her sorority sisters for dating a non- 
fraternity boy. The girl, Lou Henry, dis- 
regarded the warnings of ‘social suicide’ 
and stuck to her non-fraternity boy, who 
became President of the United States— 
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Herbert Hoover. One Kappa _ chapter 
would like to forget the incident; the rest 
of us are proud to claim the late Lou 
Henry Hoover. 

I know the importance attached to sor- 
ority and fraternity life in college. It does 
seem important when you are in it, but 
after graduation it dwindles into utter in- 
significance. It sets up a false social stigma 
which is completely undemocratic, and 
contrary to the highest Christian prin- 
ciples. —BarBARA LANDIS SEE 

Flemington, NJ. 


Likes Meditations 

« When PreEsBYTERIAN LiFe was first 
brought to my attention I was taking The 
Presbyterian weekly, and I enjoyed it so 
much. I felt afraid I would be missing 
something by the change, but quite the 
contrary, I am gaining something. 

I am seventy-five years old, and for 
four months have been a shut-in. So you 
may know how much I appreciate the new 
section Meditations. The ones in January 
8 and 22, by Peter Marshall, have been and 
are a great help to me, and I am trying to 
gain the faith required. I was thinking of 
writing [Dr. Marshall] when I heard of 
his sudden departure. . . . He surely lived 
a life of faith. —RuvtH Bryce 

Gilbertsville, N.Y. 


Pen Pals Wanted 
« My best wishes for the coming happy 
season and your important work. 

I hold English Bible class twice a week 
for some volunteers of my pupils, and I 
shall be grateful for any information or 
help regarding your activity. ... 

Some of my pupils . . . are eager to 
know America through letter-exchange 
with American high school pupils, and if 
you could help them get pen pals, they will 
be very happy. . . . —Keizo Mitsuzum1 


Tkuei High Schoo! 
Nara City, Japan 


We suggest that pen pal letters be sent 
directly to Mr. Mitsuzumi, at the address 
above. —TueE EpiTors 


Tribute to “Dr. Hig.” 

« I am an Indian student whom destiny 
has chosen to come to this great land... . 
Naturally, I am watchful for any news 
about India. Hence it was a great pleasure 
to read the article by William M. Alrich 
on “Christianity for Rural India,” which 
appeared in the PresBYTERIAN Lire of 
January 8. Let me, a student of the Al- 
lahabad Agricultural Institute for a short 
course, put in a word of appreciation and 
gratitude. I was a sophomore in the Leon- 
ard Theological College, Jubbulpore, India 
—the greatest single achievement of the 
Methodist Church in Southern Asia— 
when I joined a batch of about twenty 
students who were given the privilege of 
going to the Institute for an extension 
course for one month, in 1944. Leonard 


(Continued on page 43) 
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otal J Could Write 


How often have you laid down a book or magazine 
with the thought, “I’ve had experiences or known 


people as interesting as those told about here.” 





For those who have a story they’ve wanted to tell, 
the editors of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


announce a 


SPECIAL CONTEST 


OPEN to the lay members of the Church; men, 
women, and young people. 


FOR the best essay or article of between 400 and 
500 words 


ON each of the following topics: 


“The Most unforgettable Christian char- 
acter I ever knew.” 


“How I learned to pray.” 











Here’s how it’s done: 


Choose one of the following phrases as the ending for your 


entry, and write a story that leads to it: 


|. “... and then I realized that I was in 
the presence of a real Christian.” 


2. “... and that was when I first fully 
appreciated the meaning of prayer.” 


* * * * * * 
Type on one side of the page, Winning essays will be published 
double spaced. Mail your copy to: in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 


Manuscripts will not be returned, 


Contest Editor unless self-addressed stamped en- 


PRESBYTERIAN velopes are provided, and no writ- 
ten acknowledgements will be 
LIFE made. 
321 S. Fourth Street 2 2 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. PRESBYTERIAN LIFE will 
pay $20 for each manuscript 
accepted. 























































Qur Seagoing Chaplains 


Veterans of two world wars, Pacific Fleet Chaplain Markle and 


Atlantic Fleet Chaplain Salisbury elect Regular Navy for life work. 


By CLIFFORD M. DRURY 


MONG THE PRESBYTERIAN, U.S.A., 
A MINISTERS now serving in the Navy 
as chaplains are two who occupy similar 
billets—one as Fleet Chaplain of the Pa- 
cific Fleet and the other as Fleet Chaplain 
for the Atlantic Fleet. They are George 
L. Markle of the Presbytery of Dayton 
and Stanton W. Salisbury of the Presby- 
tery of Connecticut Valley. 

Both chaplains are veterans of World 
War I. Chaplain Markle served as a 
corporal with the Marines. Following the 
Armistice, he was one of eight singing 
Marines—another was Bob Burns with his 
bazooka—who entertained the A.E.F. in 
Europe. After his discharge from the 
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service, Markle went to college and semi- 
nary. 

Stan Salisbury was ordained in 1916 
by the Presbytery of Cayuga in New York 
and served as a chaplain in the Army 
during World War I. After the war he 
went back to his seminary and earned his 
B.D. Degree. Both Markle and Salisbury 
have made the regular Navy chaplaincy 
their life work, and both were promoted 
to the rank of captain during the first 
years of World War II. 

When hostilities began in 1941, Chap- 
lain Markle was serving aboard the air- 
craft carrier Lexington. This ship was a 
part of the United States naval force 
which engaged the enemy in the great 
battle of the Coral Sea, which began on 
the morning of May 7, 1942. For the first 


time in naval history a sea engagement 
was fought in which surface ships did not 
exchange a single shot. It was entirely an 
air battle. On May eighth the Lexington 
was seriously damaged. There followed a 
holocaust of explosions and fires which 
finally necessitated the abandonment of 
the ship. 

Chaplain Markle fulfilled the highest 
conceptions of a Navy chaplain’s duties 
in those tragic hours. He assisted in minis- 
tering to the wounded, giving not only 
material aid but also spiritual comfort. 
In his account of that fateful day, Markle 
writes: 

“Some individuals to whom I spoke 
were unable to reply but would lift a hand 
to acknowledge my words of consolation, 
and one or two said ‘O.K., Chaplain,’ 
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which gave me the assurance that my 
presence at this critical time was worth- 
while. I never was more proud of my 
profession and calling than I was then. 
’ As the exploding and burning ship 
listed more and more to port, the mem- 
bers of the crew took to the water. After 
helping some of the wounded over the 
side, Markle himself entered the water. 

Chaplain Markle was the first Navy 
chaplain to survive the sinking of a ship 
which was engaged in actual combat. He 
and others from the Lexington were res- 
cued by the cruiser New Orleans. During 
the war, twenty-five Navy chaplains were 
on ships which were sunk; six of them 
lost their lives at the time. 

During the war, Markle also saw duty 
aboard the U.S.S. Alabama and at three 
different shore bases including the Marine 
Barracks at Camp Lejeune, North Caro- 
lina. His career in the Navy has included 
the usual wide variety of duty that falls 
to the lot of the average chaplain. He 
has served with destroyers, submarines, 
battleships, aircraft carriers, two air bases, 
two tours of duty with the Marines, two 
Navy yards, two over-seas bases (in- 
cluding Haiti and Samoa), one District 
Chaplain assignment, and, (since July, 
1948), Fleet Chaplain of the Pacific Fleet. 

Chaplain Stanton Salisbury was at- 
tached to the U.S.S. Pennsylvania when 
World War II began. This vessel was in 
dry dock at Pearl Harbor at the time of 
the fateful attack, and Chaplain Salisbury 
was living ashore. He and another Navy 
officer were driving to the Navy Yard on 
that Sunday morning when Salisbury’s 
car was strafed by a Japanese plane. One 
bullet passed about eighteen inches over 
his head. Later the Navy officer com- 
mended Chaplain Salisbury’s cool com- 
posure while under fire. The officer re- 
marked that the chaplain kept a steady 
hold of the steering wheel while his right 
foot was holding down the accelerator at 
an even speed. “Oh, yeah!” replied Salis- 
bury, “But you didn’t see my left leg 
bobbing up and down!” 

Chaplain Salisbury, now one of the 
senior chaplains of the Navy, has likewise 
seen a wide variety of assignments. He 
served aboard six Navy vessels before his 
assignment to the Pennsylvania. He has 
tours of duty with the Marines and at the 
large naval training stations as Great 
Lakes in Chicago. When the Navy Chap- 
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Crewmen on a U.S. light cruiser bow their heads reverently as they are 


led in prayer by the ship’s chaplain during Sunday divine services. 
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One of eighteen chapels in the Admiralties built by Seabees and Navy 
voluntary labor shows ventilated construction necessary in the tropics. 














Helicopter about to arise from deck of aircraft carrier in a Navy Day 
Sunday Memorial Service of the Unit U.S.S. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 




















lains’ School was established at Norfolk in 
March, 1942, Chaplain Salisbury was one 
of the first three members of the faculty 
and the first executive officer. He was 
transferred to Washington in February, 
1943, to serve as the first District Chap- 
lain of the Potomac River Naval Com- 
mand and as first assistant to Chaplain 
Robert Workman, another Presbyterian, 
U.S.A., then Chief of Navy Chaplains. 
While Chaplain Workman was absent on 
an extended trip of visitation in the spring 
of 1944, Salisbury was Acting Director of 
the Chaplains Division. In September, 
1944, he was made District Chaplain of 
the Fifth Naval District with head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Virginia, and in July, 
1946, he became the first to serve as Fleet 
Chaplain of the Atlantic Fleet since World 
War I. 


“Bishops of the Sea” 

A common squib often used during 
World War II by or about Navy officers 
who had desk jobs was that they were 
skippers of an L.S.D.—which, being in- 
terpreted, is “Large Steel Desk.” How- 
ever, the responsibilities of a Fleet Chap- 
lain in the United States Navy today are 
by no means confined to the four walls of 
an office. As of October 15, 1948, the 
roster of chaplains attached to ships of 
the Pacific Fleet or to shore based com- 
mands numbered ninety-three, excluding 
the chaplains assigned to the Fourteenth 
Naval District, which includes Hawaii. 
The roster of chaplains serving with the 
Atlantic Fleet as of October 1, 1948, in- 
cluded seventy-seven names. Any Fleet 
Chaplain who supervises and directs the 
work of so many chaplains is indeed a 
“Bishop of the Sea,” even though the 





A chaplain’s duties mix the usual with the unusual. Stan Salisbury officiates at the baptism of a sailor’s children. 


word “Bishop” is not officially a part of 
naval terminology. 

The duties of these “Bishops of the 
Sea” are many and varied. A fleet chaplain 
must inspect at frequent intervals the 
work of all the chaplains under his juris- 
diction. The geographical vastness of the 
“diocese” of Chaplain Markle is brought 
out in a report he recently rendered: “I 
have not reached the boys in the Western 
Pacific, Philippines, China, and Japan yet. 
I expect to visit them early in 1949 and 
also to visit the fleet units on the West 
Coast.” 

The chaplains under Salisbury’s watch- 
ful eye are scattered from Argentia in 
Newfoundland to Port Lyautey in North 
Africa. In addition to the chaplains of the 
Atlantic Fleet, Salisbury is also responsi- 
ble for the work of the chaplains with the 
Fleet Marine Force, many of whom are 
stationed at Camp Lejeune, North Caro- 
lina. Through personal interviews or cor- 
respondence, by monthly letters, and by 
direct contact with commanding officers 
and the Chaplains Division in Washing- 
ton, Fleet Chaplains are able to direct and 
improve the performance of the individual 
chaplains. One of the most effective con- 
tributions that Chaplain Salisbury is now 
making is a mimeographed publication 
which he sponsors called “The Fleet Chap- 
lains’ Information Bulletin.” This con- 
tains information regarding the recreation, 
welfare, and religious facilities of all the 
ports touched by ships of the Atlantic 
Fleet. 

The Fleet Chaplain collects and distri- 
butes religious literature and other items 
needed by the chaplains. He arranges 
services on board ships or at shore bases 
that do not carry chaplains and for the 


interchange of chaplains of the different 
faiths so as to provide the maximum num- 
ber of services for as many as possible. . 
In addition to these administrative duties, 
the fleet chaplain is sometimes responsible 
for divine services for a particular group. 
This happens now to be the situation for 
both Chaplains Markle and Salisbury, 
Markle writes of his lively Sunday school 
“of about sixty children which meets at 
the same hour as our church service,” and 
Salisbury reports holding two worship 
services each Sunday morning. And in 
addition to all the duties listed above, 
Fleet Chaplains are expected to respond 
to the sundry calls for official functions 
where the presence and services of a high 
ranking chaplain are desi-ed. 


Quota: one to 1200 

Before and during the last war, our 
Government sought to supply chaplains in 
the ratio of one for about every 1,200 
personnel. However, this quota under the 
pressure of war was not filled. At the 
time of Pearl Harbor, the Navy Chap- 
lains’ Corps numbered only 46 per cent of | 
its authorized strength. Nearly 3,000 | 
clergymen of all of the larger denomina- | 
tions served in the Corps during the war | 
for varying periods of time, yet the 
authorized strength of the Corps was onlv 
86 per cent filled when hostilities ceased. | 
The chaplains of both the Army and the 
Navy rendered such outstanding service 
during the war that Congress in 1947 
authorized one chaplain for every 800 
personnel. 

Today within the unified services there 
are three branches of the chaplaincy: one 
for the Army, one for the Air Forces, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Presbyterian Men Wanted 


“The employment sign is up in every 
Presbyterian church; it is up on the main 
streets of the world’s needs; it reads, 
‘Men Wanted.’” That’s what church pro- 
motion secretary Arthur Limouze told 
more than a thousand delegates and visi- 
iors to the first national meeting of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men last 
month in Chicago. 

Moderator Jesse H. Baird said, “Many 
a church is losing a fine group of high 
school or college boys because the out- 
standing laymen are so busy running the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary Club, 
the Masonic Lodge, and the local political 
set-up that they have no time to teach a 
Sunday school class.” 

Professional churchman Charles T. Le- 
ber said, “Professionalism in religion is a 
major handicap in the attempt to apply 
the Christian Gospel to the needs of the 
community and the world. . . . Both lay- 
men and clergy are coming to see this. ... 
The message of the Church will be made 
effective .. . (when laymen) show what it 
means to be Christian.” 

Layman Ralph A. Nixdorf of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany told the men, “Is it possible that we 
businessmen attach more significance to 
the job of training our stenographers than 
we do to the Christian education of our 
children?” The call was out to the Presby- 
terian Church’s some 700,000 laymen to 
take an active interest in Christianity. 

The big jobs confronting the enthusias- 
tic delegates and visitors to the National 
Council meeting were figuring out (1) 
what was needed to make the average 
Presbyterian layman take an active inter- 
est in Christianity, and (2) the most im- 
portant ways in which this interest could 
be put to work in 1949. The organizational 
work of the Council was progressing rap- 
idly (see next col.), but an organization 
was no good with nothing to do. 

After three days of intense discussion, 
the delegates put their ideas together. 
They decided that the average layman 
couldn’t activate his dormant Christianity 
without getting a refresher course on 
what Christianity is and what specifically 
it is doing today. They wanted to learn 
more about the Bible, the amazing mis- 
sions work being done by the Presbyterian 
Church, and about the Church itself. They 
felt that they could best learn about local 
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churches by doing some of the things their 
pastors now have to do, and by helping 
the pastor in his visits to active, inactive, 
and prospective members. 

The men also felt that they should take 
a more active part in community projects. 
They agreed that they should “provide 
and support the leadership” for their local 
Church Schools, Westminster Fellowships, 
and athletic teams. They thought that 
they should help churches in the neighbor- 
hood that were not as strong as their own, 
see to it that local radio stations were car- 
rying enough religious broadcasts. They 
liked the idea of holding forums on Chris- 
tian-related issues and using audi-visual 
aids in their work. 

The men who met in Chicago were 
equally specific about plans for 1949. 
They recommended that laymen (1) par- 
ticipate fully in the New Life Movement 
evangelism program; (2) learn about the 
history, organization, and activities of the 
Presbyterian Church; (3) help to estab- 
lish 2,000 new local chapters of the Na- 
tional Council; (4) pledge themselves to 
help raise the full 1949 church budget, 
and (5) see that each church with a local 
chapter has every family subscribing to 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

While the men were discussing these 
proposals they heard some good news 
from their executive secretary, Paul Mo- 
ser. Mr. Moser told them that, as of Feb- 
ruary 9, the National Council had issued 
charters to over 400 local chapters, and 
that there were 1,200 additional men’s 
groups getting ready to apply for charters. 
He said that 125 of the Church’s 267 pres- 
byteries had appointed Council officers 
and that 75 more were getting ready to 
join up. He estimated that over 2,000 men 
were busy organizing local chapters, and 
figured that close to 100,000 men would 
soon be active in local chapter doings. 

The men also heard from fellow-laymen 
George B. Finch, vice-president of the 
Jam Handy Organization, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, Dr. Clarence G. Salsbury, head of 
Ganado Mission, Arizona, and Minnesota 
Congressman Walter Judd. Mr. Finch, 
using a movie, a filmstrip, and a skit acted 
out by several church leaders, showed the 
laymen how they could interest their 
churches in the 1949 Every Member Can- 
vass. Dr. Salsbury told them about minis- 
tering to the American Indians. Mr. Judd 
said that it was the duty of Christian lay- 
men to get into practical politics on the 


national and local level. He stated, “The 
Christian Church is the one hope of the 
world because it is the custodian of a 
faith.” One of the high spots of the meet- 
ing was the devotional period conducted 
before each session by the Reverend Ray- 
mond I, Lindquist, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, East Orange, New 
Jersey. Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell also 
emphasized personal devotions when he 
said, “No man can bring another man 
nearer to Christ than he is himself.” 





Secretary of State Dean Acheson 


U. S. State Department 
Denounces Communists 


Usually diplomats are pretty close- 
mouthed about their feelings and the feel- 
ings of their governments. But last month 
the United States Department of State 
and its new secretary, Dean Acheson, left 
no doubt about their attitude toward the 
recent Communist attacks upon religion. 

Mr. Acheson and the State Department 
spoke out after the imprisonment of Car- 
dinal Mindszenthy and the arrest in Bul- 
garia of the fifteen Protestant ministers of 
the United Evangelical Churches. 

In a statement issued last month, the 
Secretary of State condemned the Hun- 
garian government’s action and said, “By 
this conscienceless attack upon religious 
and personal freedom, as well as by the 
persecution of Lutheran Bishop Lajos Or- 
dass and other respected church leaders, 
the Soviet-controlled Hungarian authori- 
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ties seek to discredit and coerce religious 
leadership in Hungary in order to remove 
this source of moral resistance to Com- 
munism. 

“In their conduct of the case of Cardi- 
nal Mindszenthy, the Hungarian authori- 
ties do not appear to have omitted any of 
the usual methods practiced by a police 
state. Such proceedings constitute not the 
administration of justice but wanton per- 
secution. ... 

“The people of the United States ... 
are sickened and horrified by these de- 
velopments and fully comprehend the 
threat they constitute to free institutions 
everywhere.” 

In denouncing Bulgaria, the State 
Department said, “The similarity between 
the fantastic accusations being made 
against the Protestant religious leaders in 
Bulgaria and those against Cardinal Minds- 
zenthy ... strikingly emphasizes the con- 
certed nature of this continuing Commu- 
nist assault on religious liberties in East- 
ern Europe.” 


Baptist Leader Cautious 
In Backing Mindszenthy 


Although most Protestants throughout 
the western world were disturbed by the 
trial and sentencing of Hungary’s Josef 
Cardinal Mindszenthy, some of them were 
quite reserved in their comment upon the 
event. 

Dr. Stanley I. Stuber, chairman of the 
Baptist World Alliance’s Commission on 
Religious Freedom (P.L., Oct. 30), said 
last month that it was “most difficult to 
rush” to the defense of the cardinal. He 
said that Baptists “must lift . . . voices in 
defense of Roman Catholics who suffer be- 
cause of their faith.” But, he added, “the 
difficulty is to know when one is being 
justly punished for violating laws of the 
State.” 

Referring to Cardinal Mindszen- 
thy, Dr. Stuber said, “How can we defend 
a man who openly violates the political 
laws of the nation of which he is a citi- 
zen, who does not believe in the separation 
of Church and State, who rebels at a pub- 
lic school system? We certainly do not 
welcome a condition in which a church 
leader is jailed or executed for any reason. 
We moreover are greatly troubled when a 
church leader aggravates a political situa- 
tion so that the State, in order to protect 
its own interests, feels that it must punish 
a priest of the church. When we receive 
more factual information,” Dr. Stuber 
added, ‘‘we shall be in a position to de- 
clare ourselves on the affair in Hungary.” 

Dr. Stuber also expressed the hope that 
the Hungarian government’s action “does 
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not mean war on all religion as such... . 
We would hope that the State in this case 
is not attempting to control totally the 
life of the Christian Church in Hungary. 
Against such we would have to protest. 
Just as we believe the Church should not 
attempt to control the State, so we be- 
lieve the State should not control the 
Church.” 


Local Pastors Protest 
Communist Actions 


Local Protestant pastors throughout the 
country also had a few things to say 
about the recent Church-State events be- 
hind the iron curtain. 

A Presbyterian minister in Albany, New 
York, last month added his voice to those 
who protested the trial and imprisonment 
of Cardinal Mindszenthy. He also added 
a few words to his protest. 


conviction, and sentence of Lutheran 
Bishop Lajos Ordass. .. . 

“Now we see a leader of the Roman 
Catholic Church sharing in the same fate 
and once again it is made evident that the 
Communists in their anti-religious zeal are 
not interested in justice or in fair dealing, 
but only in the suppression of all who 
dare to resist their freedom-destroying 
ideology, whether Protestant or Roman 
Catholic. 

“These things that have happened in 
Hungary and that are now taking place in 
Bulgaria in the present attack on fifteen 
Protestant church leaders there, are par- 
allel to similar events in all Communist- 
dominated countries. They should cause 
us to re-affirm vividly our faith in our own 
type of government, which is giving to the 
Communists on trial in New York all of 
the rights and privileges which were de- 
nied these church leaders in Hungary and 
other lands.” 
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New York City was the scene of many demonstrations during and after the trial 
of Cardinal Mindszenthy. Here the People’s Committee to Free Cardinal Mind- 
szenthy, composed of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, stages rally near City Hall. 


The Reverend Arthur M. Adams, pastor 
of Albany’s First Presbyterian Church, 
urged his congregation to pray for the re- 
lease of Cardinal Mindszenthy. He also 
urged them to pray for the release of 
“hundreds of Protestants imprisoned for 
their faith in Spain where . . . [Minds- 
zenthy’s] church is in power.” 

He said further, “We ask that the Com- 
munists be led to see the folly and futility 
of persecuting Roman Catholics in East- 
ern Europe and that the Roman Church 
may learn the same wisdom in relations 
with Protestant Christians in Spain and 
Latin American countries.” 

The Reverend William Cooper Cum- 
ming, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Clovis, New Mexico, had this to 
say about the situation. 

“The trial, conviction, and sentence of 
Cardinal Mindszenthy of Hungary before 
the Communist ‘People’s Court’ reminds 
us of the similar, but less publicized trial, 


Protestant Leaders 


To Study World Crisis 


Next week leaders of more than 35,000,- 
ooo American Protestants will attend a 
national conference at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Their job will be to survey the world crisis 
and chart a realistic Christian course of 
action to strengthen the influence of moral 
judgment in international affairs. 

This moral use of American power in 
the United Nations and in the United 
States’ relations in Europe and the Far 
East will be assessed at the National Study 
Conference on the Churches and World 
Order, called by the twenty-seven-denom- 
ination Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 

Limited to 400 delegates, the confer- 
ence will bring together the officially ap- 
pointed clerical and lay representatives of 
organized Protestantism. Invitations have 
been sent to Federal Council members, 
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@ The Communist-Protestant “holiday” in Europe has ended. 


Communist Control and Christian Resistance 


MISSILE more powerful than the atomic bomb exploded 
last month in Europe. It was clutched in the claws of 
the Soviet bear. When it burst it did not destroy the bear 
but rather detonated with a clear, piercing, almost human 
sound and disintegrated, leaving nothing that the bear could 
see or feel. But someday the radiation from that bomb 
will surprise the bear and dissolve the rigid world that the 
bear has built around himself in the past thirty years. 
The bear helped build that bomb himself. He started in 
the 1920’s when he began to purge and tame the Russian 
Orthodox Church. He finished filling the bomb with its 
powerful contents in 1945-48 when he attempted to divide 
and dominate the millions of Roman Catholics, as well as 
the Presbyterians, Lutherans, Greek Orthodox, Methodists, 
Baptists, and other Protestants in the new world he had 
acquired after World War II. The detonation cap was set 
in the bomb when Bishop Ladislaus Ravasz was pressured 
into resigning as head of Hungary’s some 2,000,000 Presby- 
terians. The fuse was put in place when Hungary’s Luth- 
eran leader, Bishop Lajos Ordass, was arrested and im- 
prisoned. The fuse was lit with the arrest of Cardinal 
Mindszenthy. It smoldered during the trial and conviction 
of the prelate. The bomb exploded when the government 
of Bulgaria announced it was going to try fifteen Protestant 
ministers for crimes against the state. 


It would be nice if we could dismiss the news of the 
Christian world’s awakening to the irreconcilable differences 
between the principles of Jesus Christ and those of the 
Politburo with a simple story like the above. But it is not 
that easy. The story of the battle between Christianity and 
Communism is one of seeming paradoxes, of compromises, 
of facts that can’t be printed, of facts that can only be 
guessed. The story can only be portrayed against a back- 
ground of tradition and habit that is peculiarly European. 


Many American Protestants will agree with Dr. Stanley 
I. Stuber (see page 12) when he said it was “most diffi- 
cult” to rush to the defense of Cardinal Mindszenthy. The 
trial of Josef Mindszenthy was largely political. There is 
no question about that. The Cardinal was against the 
nationalization of Hungary’s schools, and he used every 
power at his disposal to fight the action. But we American 
Protestants are used to the separation of Church and State 
and to nationalized schools. Our government does not pay 
our minister’s salaries. And our farmers are not tenants on 
church-owned lands. What would happen if the United 
States government announced tomorrow that it was going 
to take over, without compensation, the forty-four Presby- 
terian-related colleges and turn them into state universities? 
This is, in effect, exactly what happened to over 4,000 
Catholic, Lutheran, and Presbyterian schools in Hungary 
last June 16. 


And then there is the question of “freedom of religion’’ 
in the iron curtain countries. Up until last summer, Prot- 
estant churches behind the curtain generally enjoyed more 
“freedom” than they had ever had before. The Commu- 


nists were out to break the Roman Catholic Church. This 
campaign did not displease some Protestants because they 
had been under the heel of the Catholic hierarchy for years. 
The Communists realized this fact, too, and played upon 
the rightful anti-Catholic feelings of the Protestants. 


But freedom is a relative matter. Starting last summer 
the Communist-Protestant holiday was ended with school 
nationalization in Hungary, censorship and government con- 
trol in Romania, and the tightening of the Communists’ 
financial control over churches in Czechoslovakia. The 
Communists’ Hitlerian game of divide and conquer was 
paying off in the churches behind the curtain. “Freedom 
of religion” meant freedom to follow the party line on re- 
ligion and no more. We would know the meaning of these 
words if the sermon at First Church next Sunday had to be 
ok’d by the chief of police, if Moderator Baird’s three 
sons were in prison, if every word in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
had to be censored by the FBI, if too Army guards were 
sent to our coming General Assembly in Buffalo. These 
examples are not fancy; they are backed by facts, Prot- 
estant facts. 


Protestant churches behind the iron curtain are now en- 
tering the critical period in their relationships with the 
Communists. They will probably fare better than the 
Roman Catholics because most of them, while struggling 
to maintain integrity, are willing to accede to Communist 
control in some outward respects. They have been smart 
enough to realize that they cannot conspicuously oppose the 
Communists and expect to survive. But they owe a great 
deal to Bishop Ordass, Cardinal Mindszenthy, and their 
Bulgarian brothers. The bomb would probably not have 
gone off had it not been for these men. 


These Protestant churches will receive much criticism 
and some praise in the coming months. They will be criti- 
cised severely, as some of them have been already, for 
“playing along” or collaborating with the Communists. 
They will be praised, as they have been already, for find- 
ing a seemingly workable solution for the predicament 
they are in. Unfortunately, we will not be able to judge 
the merits of this criticism and praise until the bomb has 
finally done its work. A Communist monitor somewhere 
is reading this article right now. If we print some of the 
things we know about Protestant resistance to the Com- 
munists, somebody will be hurt. If we don’t say anything, 
we will be doing these Protestants an injustice. 


One thing that can be said is that the Communists will 
never conquer iron-curtain Protestants whether they be 
Presbyterians in Hungary, the Czech Brethren, or the 
Romanian Lutherans. Regardless of the actions of the 
Communists from now on, the bomb has exploded. As a 
Hungarian Presbyterian put it, “If you hear that we have 
given up and are compromising, don’t believe it. We will 
go into the ground just like rain and there nourish the 
roots, And when God brings the spring again we shall send 
up new life and bring forth fruit.” —Henry L. McCorkte 
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and to many other churches and interde- 
nominational agencies. Approximately 175 
state and city councils of churches have 
also been invited. 

Presbyterian John Foster Dulles will de- 
liver the keynote address at the opening 
session on Tuesday, March 8. Mr. Dulles 
headed the Federal Council’s Commission 
on A Just and Durable Peace in its effort 
during the war years for establishment of 
a world organization based on Christian 
principles. He has recently returned from 
Europe where he was acting head of the 
American delegation at the UN session in 
Paris. 

Protestant Episcopal Bishop Wil- 
liam Scarlett of Missouri, presiding officer 
for the conference, said that delegates 
would study failure of nations to reach 
agreement and the increase of East-West 
tensions. Other issues slated for attention 
are: the deadlock in negotiations to estab- 
lish world control of atomic energy, the 
emerging Far East crisis involving China 
and Indonesia, and the obstacles encount- 
ered by the UN in its efforts to promote 
world order. 

“These developments,” Bishop Scarlett 
explained, “influenced the decision to call 
another conference at this time . . . to 
appraise and clarify Christian strategy in 
the realm of world order.” 


Young Maryland Doctor 
To Become Missionary 


Because he feels that spiritual health is 
more important than physical health, a 
thirty-four-year-old Maryland physician is 
giving up his practice to join the staff of 
a Presbyterian hospital in Arizona. 

Handsome, soft-spoken Dr. Robert R. 
Starr has been a doctor in Salisbury, 
Maryland, since 1941, the year he joined 
the staff of Peninsula General Hospital as 
a resident physician. 

His decision to move to Arizona, where 
he will join the three-man staff of Sage 
Memorial Hospital in Ganado, a 150-bed 
hospital operated by the Presbyterian 
Church for the benefit of the Navajo In- 
dians, hardly came as a surprise to his 
He had been an active member of 
Salisbury’s University Presbyterian 
Church, serving as a trustee, director of 
the church’s music school, and a member 
of the choir. 

Dr. Starr gives as his reason for leav- 
ing a profitable practice and a large circle 
of friends, his ever increasing realization 
of the need for a spiritual rebirth in 
people. ° 

“T feel,” he says, “that it is a Christian 
obligation to see that we give the message 
My 


friends 


to as many people as possible. 
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A crane swings one of the cars of France’s forty-nine-car “Gratitude Train” out of 
hold of the French ship Magellan onto the deck of a waiting lighter at Weehawken, 
New Jersey. The trainload of gifts was sent by the people of France as a gesture 
of thanks for food and clothing sent to France in CROP and Friendship trains. 





feelings are that the most important thing 
in life is spiritual health, over and above 
physical health, even though they are very 
closely allied.” Ganado, Dr. Starr feels, 
will give him the opportunity both to min- 
ister to the sick and to tell the Navajos 
about Christ. 

When he leaves for Ganado, which will 
probably be in June, Dr. Starr will be ac- 
companied by his wife and four daughters, 
the oldest of whom is seven. 


Kansas Church Sets 
Giving Record 


When a church contributes more money 
to benevolences than to local expenses 
over a five-year period, that’s news. This 
is the record of the Kingsdown Presbyte- 
rian Church, Kingsdown, Kansas. During 
the years 1944 to 1948, the church, whose 
membership is only 155, collected $11,906 
for current expenses and $13.489 for be- 
nevolences. This doesn’t include a gift of 
two carloads of wheat—worth $6,500— 
which the church gave to CROP last year. 

In 1946, the year the church was with- 
out a pastor, its members gave four times 
as much to benevolences as to current ex- 
penses, the figures being $3,503 and $843. 

Carrying their generosity further, the 
members of the Kingsdown Presbyterian 
Church more than doubled their Restora- 
tion Fund quota last year, contributing 
$3,622 when their quota was only $1,497. 
Pastor of the church is the Reverend G. 
C. Newton. 


Cincinnati Church 
Ready for DP Family 


A Presbyterian church in Ohio is ready 
to do its part for displaced persons com- 
ing to this country. The congregation of 
Cincinnati Presbytery’s First United 
Church is all set to adopt a DP family. 
One member of the congregation has 
promised three jobs for the members of 
the family. Another has guaranteed to 
provide a place to live. A third has agreed 
to raise $600, enough to bring the family 
from New York to Cincinnati and to care 
for it while it is getting on its feet. An- 
other member has volunteered to drive to 
the east coast to meet the DP’s at the 
boat. A Cincinnati teacher will help them 
learn Engiisn. 

“Never in my ministry have I seen 
a project which has engendered so much 
enthusiasm and unselfish service,” said Dr. 
G. Barrett Rich, III, pastor of the church 
and instigator of the DP project. Dr. Rich 
first put the idea to his congregation in his 
Christmas sermon. His appeal won the 
backing of the First United Church Coun- 
cil, and in the next few days about fifty 
members signed cards indicating their sup- 
port. Steps are now being completed to 
bring a family to this country. 

The First United Church, as its name 
indicates, is a merger of the Walnut Hills 
Congregational and Avondale Presbyterian 
Churches, both of Cincinnati. The United 
Church is affiliated with Cincinnati Pres- 
bytery. 
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Crusading Ministers 
File Counter-Complaints 


The crusading ministers of Gila County, 
Arizona (P.L., Feb. 5), last month took 
some actions of their own with regard to 
the New Year’s Eve fight in which they 
were severely beaten and which resulted in 
a $50,500 law suit against them. 

Two members of the Gila County Min- 
isterial Association, the Reverend A. Luke 
Fritz of the Community Presbyterian 
Church, Miami, and the Reverend Melvin 
Laven of the First Christian Church, 
Miami, have filed a counter-complaint in 
the County Superior Court. 

Pastor Fritz demands $1,100 damages; 
Pastor Laven, $5,000. John Craft, photog- 
rapher who accompanied the clergymen in 
their search for liquor and gambling law 
violations, also is seeking damages of 
$1,250. 

Filing of the counter-complaint fol- 
lowed the civil suit by Harold Montgom- 
ery in Gila County Superior Court in 
January against members of the Minis- 
terial Association’s Social Action commit- 
tee. Montgomery’s suit seeks $50,000 and 
costs in actual and punitive damages 
evolving from the fight in his tavern. 


Winter in the West 


In the West, man pitted his forces 
against nature in one of the worst winters 
the country has ever seen. Presbyterians 
will undoubtedly be interested in a letter 
from the Reverend Henry J. Reemtsma, a 
missionary under the Board of National 
Missions, which tells how the Navajo In- 
dians, among whom he works, are surviv- 
ing the bitter winter. 

“A large part of the Navajo Reservation 
in Arizona is covered with snow, much of 
which has drifted into the roads. .. . 

“The situation is that people and sheep 
do not have enough food and feed. The 
four-foot snow covers the bushes and grass 
on which the flocks feed. Some of the 
drifts are twelve to fifteen feet deep, and 
the Navajos cannot get through to the 
trading posts for food. Many took small 
flocks into their hogans, but of course they 
would accommodate only a limited num- 
ber. 

“Another fact is that many of the... 
lambs have little or no chance to survive, 
as the ewes have no milk for them. Some 
have been feeding the ewes pinon branches, 
which is not good, as the turpentine in the 
pinon is apt to kill the lambs. ... 

“As for the people, there is no esti- 
mate yet as to how many are actually 
suffering or have died from cold or ex- 
posure Planes have been flying from 
Phoenix and Winslow over the Reserva- 
tion, dropping food, feed, and fuel where- 
ever they see a hogan or school, or where 
they know (each plane is guided by a 
Navajo or government man who knows the 
country) there is need.” 
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One of these aerial guides is Harold 
Navajo, son of a medicine man, who is 
studying to be an evangelist at Cook 
Christian Training School in Phoenix. 

The blizzards and drifts brought the fol- 
lowing news from other parts of the West. 

From South Dakota, Reverend Curtis P. 
Winkle, stated clerk of Sioux Falls Pres- 
bytery, writes: 

“We have not heard from some of our 
ministers at all. They are isolated by 
blocked roads and disrupted communica- 
tion. The Sioux Indians of South Dakota 
Presbytery are the ones suffering most 
from this isolation. They are out of fuel 
and food. They have been helped, as the 
ranchers have, by the air lift. 

“Churches located in the open coun- 
try are unable to conduct any services at 
all. Village churches have had difficulty in 
holding their services. You can see how 
difficult it is when you know that in Lead, 
our goldmining town, there are paths five 
or six feet deep dug from door to door 
along the street. In some of the open 
country towns I have seen drifts across 
main street as high as the second story 
windows.” 

From Kadoka, South Dakota, Reverend 
William B. Knickel, a Presbyterian Sun- 
day school missionary, writes: 

“Last night we had our first train in 
twenty-five days which went all the way to 
Rapid City. . .. A rancher who has just 
come home from the livestock show at 
Denver, Colorado, told me that they trav- 
eled through drifts that were five or six 
times as high as a car. 

“A family was going west with their car 








Many Presbyterians will be eating soup 
and black bread throughout Lent when 
the Sacrificial Meal Plan goes into ef- 
fect. Shown above is Walter McCausland, 
moderator of Buffalo-Niagara Presby- 
tery, being served portion of a sacrificial 
meal by Mrs. Arthur G. Hubbard, Sr., 
president of Buffalo’s Covenant Presby- 
terian Church Women’s Association. 
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when it stalled. Before they could get out 
or seek help, drifts had closed in the car. 
It was not until three days later that a 
cowboy looking for his cattle spotted the 
top of a car and in it found this family, 
badly frozen... . 

“At another place, the husband had 
gone out to the barn to do chores, but he 
did not come back. Then evidently his 
wife went out to look for him, but she 
froze to death before she reached the barn. 
Her body was found half way, and he was 
found frozen in the barn.” 

From the Presbyterian Church’s West- 
ern Shoshone Mission in Owyhee, Nevada, 
the Reverend R. J. Rushdoony tells of 
heavy livestock losses: 

“The Army has been feeding stranded 
cattle and sheep by plane, but the state 
loss is likely to be about 50 per cent, and, 
if more storms ensue, heavier yet. . . 
Local loss has been next to nothing, but 
horses have been sacrificed to keep the 
cattle fed. One man lost fifteen horses two 
nights ago. Unfortunately, they were out 
of the corral and huddled against the 
house for warmth. [The next morning] 
there was a pile of dead horses next to the 
house.” 


South African Leader 
Rebuffs Churches 


Another church effort to relieve the 
tense racial situation in South Africa (P.L., 
Oct. 16) received a cold shoulder from 
that country’s government last month. 
Prime Minister Daniel F. Malan declined 
to receive a deputation from the Christian 
Council of South Africa to discuss the 
discrimination problem. 

The Council, representing the Anglican, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, and 
Congregational churches, sought to give 
the prime minister their views on the gov- 
ernment’s segregation policy in the light 
of Christian teaching, a spokesman for the 
Council said. 

Resolutions of churches expressing 
these views are contained in a booklet, 
The Church’s Judgment on Separation. 
The introduction states that with the ex- 
ception of a large part of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, the South African 
churches have condemned as immoral and 
unchristian any policy based upon racial 
distinctions, insofar as such policy is con- 
trary to the precepts of natural law and of 
Christian revelation. 

A letter to the Council from the prime 
minister’s secretary, said that Dr. Malan 
“. . considers the views expressed in the 
church resolutions to be extremely one- 
sided and exaggerated. 

“As far as the reference to the alleged 
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demands of Scripture and Christianity are 
concerned,” the secretary wrote, “Dr. 
Malan [a former Dutch Reformed minis- 
ter] disagrees with the interpretation in 
terms of political theory and practice con- 
tained in these resolutions. . . . (He) also 
finds himself unable to agree that such in- 
terpretation can ever be the monopoly of 
any particular person or church or group 
of churches.” 

The letter concluded with the statement 
that the council’s proposed meeting with 
the prime minister could serve no useful 
purpose. 


Movie Theater Schedules 
Religious Film 


Church-sponsored religious films have 
never been considered good “box office” by 
movie theater owners in the United States. 
In fact, until this week, American picture 
exhibitors have shown a complete disre- 
gard for church movies. 

On February 28, however, New York 
City’s Normandie Theater broke precedent 
by premiering the picture, “I Am With 
You,” a movie produced in Africa under 
the auspices of the Church of Sweden. It 
was the first time that a church-sponsored 
religious film had ever been shown com- 
mercially in the U.S. 

“IT Am With You” was filmed in South- 
ern Rhodesia by Studio Films, Sweden’s 
leading motion picture company. The 
story, using a mission station for a sound 
stage, covers several dramatic incidents in 
the life of a young missionary among the 
natives of Rhodesia. 


Montreal Churches 
Help Hospitalized 


To most people, spending time in a hos- 
pital is no fun at all. But up in Montreal, 
Canada, the tedious routine of hospital life 
is being broken for thousands of patients 
by the Visitation Plan of the United 
Church of Canada’s Montreal Presbytery. 

Thirty lay members make up the “visit- 
ing committee” of the United Church 
Hospital League of Canada. Once a week 
for half a day each member pays a visit 
to one of the hospitals in Montreal, and 
calls on twenty or twenty-five patients. In 
a half year’s time the visiting committee 
has made some 5,000 calls. 

While he is visiting with a patient, the 
volunteer gets his address and church affil- 
iation. Equipped with this and other in- 
formation about the patient, the League 
arranges for additional visits. The League 
also gets in touch with the patient’s pastor 
so that he can call on the patient while the 
latter is convalescing at home. 


There are three other committees be- 
sides the visiting committee. The enter- 
tainment committee boosts patients’ mor- 
ale by such means as showing motion pic- 
tures in the wards. The literature com- 
mittee collects magazines to be distributed 
among patients. (In three months it has 
distributed over 10,000 magazines.) The 
finance committee pays the Hospital 
League’s bills. 

In addition to carrying out its mission 
of cheering up hospital patients, the 
League finds accommodations for persons 
awaiting entry into hospitals and helps out 
patients who are in financial difficulties. 
Director of the League is the Reverend 
W. B. Barnes, formerly minister of Cente- 
nary Church in Montreal. 

The pastors of Montreal are enthusi- 
astic about the work of the League. It has 
been the means of bringing numerous non- 
members into churches and of making reg- 
ular attenders out of those who were for- 
merly only nominal members. Moreover, 
the League lets pastors know when mem- 
bers of their churches go to the hospital. 


College Official Raps 


Secular Education 


The traditional separation of Church 
and State maintained in this country is a 
good thing, many Americans would say. 
and if the by-product of the system is 
widespread religious illiteracy—well, that’s 
just the price you have to pay. One man 
who doesn’t think indifference to religion 
is unavoidable under our present system, 
however, is Dr. Kenneth I. Brown. Dr. 
Brown is the president of the Association 
of American Colleges. He is firmly con- 
vinced that public schools can bring re- 
ligion into their curricula without becom- 
ing sectarian. He discussed the matter at 
some length before a gathering of 600 col- 
lege presidents and other educators in New 
York not long ago. 

“We say that the division cannot be 
made between religion as a cultural factor 
and religion as an ecclesiastical embodi- 
ment,” said Dr. Brown. “TI ask you to con- 
sider whether the time has not come to ask 
our leaders to lend their best minds to see 
if such division cannot now be made. 

“Our system of public education 
for the past century,” he declared, “has 
been purposely and definitely secular. We 
have presented at all educational levels the 
body of our factual knowledge without 
any reference to religious faith or ecclesi- 
astical creed. 

“We said that we left religious training 
to the churches. We said we believed in 
the complete separation of Church and 
State, which we apparently interpreted to 
mean, too often, the complete separation 
of religion and organized communal living. 

“What we have failed to see,” Dr. 
Brown continued, “is that there is a vast 
difference between the presentation of the 
faith of a particular religious body and 
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uted { ipo 81ST CONGRESS is down to business with a speed clearance. To create even greater confusion, a series of 
has ' unparalleled in history. In its first month nearly 3,000 meetings on housing are being set up across the country 
The } bills were dropped in the “hopper.” Committees are work- that will tell only a part of the story. The family looking 
pital } ing full speed, some of them holding night sessions. One for a house continues to be caught in the middle of this 
) gets the sense of a great urgency, both on the part of deliberate confusion. 
sion \ Congress and the administration, to get business accom- What is the position of the General Assembly of the 
the \ plished quickly. The speed is so great that in many cases Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., on all these matters? It fa- 
sons } the detailed work necessary to keep the wheels moving vors the Reciprocal Trades Act. A plan of action such as 
out ; can’t be done. that envisioned in the Civil Rights program has long been 
ties. ? Major bills have already passed the House and have a concern of the Church. The General Assembly is firm on 
rend } gone to the Senate, notably, presidential authority for separation of Church and State, but has no position what- 
nte- , reorganization of government according to the Hoover Plan, ever on Federal Aid to Education. It does favor an ade- 
} and the Reciprocal Trades Act (H.R. 1211). quate health program for children. On housing, the General 
usi- , The Senate will doubtless have decided the future of the Assembly has asked over and over for slum clearance and, 
has \ filibuster before this comes off the press. The Senate Rules in 1947 and 1948, for an adequate over-all housing pro- 
non- ‘ Committee vote of ten to three favoring a two-thirds ma- gram. Certainly the Church cannot condone the selfish 
reg- \ jority vote to limit debate (cloture) is indicative of what tactics and manipulations that are going on today. There 
for- , the Senate itself will do. This is of major importance. If are many Senators and Congressmen who feel likewise, and 
ver, \ the Senate agrees to this two-thirds majority vote the the President stands firm for a complete program; but the 
em- \ Civil Rights program may be dead. At least the only bills question still remains as to whether or not the voice of the 
ital | | that may be salvaged will probably be the Anti-Lynch or public interest will be stronger than the organized forces 
\ Poll Tax measures. Right now there is less talk in Wash- who work for their own ends. When this reporter thinks of 
| } ington about the Civil Rights program than any other an over-all housing program, she thinks of the crowded 
| measure. Bills to set up a Civil Rights Commission and hovels around our Presbyterian neighborhood houses, of the 
{ provide for anti-discrimination in employment (S. 174) are hundreds of shacks all through the west that our Sunday 
; } still the most important ones and have the least likelihood school missionaries visit each week. We are thankful that 
rch ‘ of moving. all homes of low-income Americans are not like those, but 
ate { The “all star’? events in Washington to date are the too many are. As one listens to the wrangling in committee 
say hearings on the revision of labor bills, notably the Taft- over the financial arrangements some of these housing 
Bn ‘ Hartley Act (S. 249) and raising the minimum wage bills propose, one recognizes the relationship between the 
wei \ (S. 248). This raise is from forty cents an hour to seventy- unsold high-priced homes today and the need for new rules 
re , five cents an hour. There is little opposition to the latter, on home financing. It becomes increasingly clear that if 
_ ' and it will probably pass both houses quickly. The major we want homes for America’s families at a price they can 
_ discussion on Taft-Hartley centers around the injustice of pay, we will have to say so over and over again. 
Dr. { court injunctions and how much power the President has Discussion of funds for the next year of the Marshall 
aon , to deal with emergency strikes affecting the public welfare. Plan is under way. The great good already done by the 
_ ' These discussions do not divide on party lines. There program is encouraging. We can but hope this Congress 
- } seems to be a genuine interest on the part of the Demo- will have the vision not to curtail this program. The North 
_ } cratic and Republican Senators on the Labor and Public Atlantic Defense Pact is very much on the horizon even 
Fat ‘ Welfare committee to try to find a way to revise the Taft- though as we go to press it is still not published. This 
col- { Hartley Act that will be workable and just for all parties pact will bind us to provide military defense for any signa- 
_ } concerned. tory in the pact in event they are attacked. It needs study 
\ Federal Aid to Education (S. 246) and a School and discussion by all citizens, for it opens an entire new 
be { Health Service Program bill will be considered on the floor era in United States diplomacy. The Displaced Persons bill 
tor \ of the Senate within the near future. The education bill is (S. 311) which sets forth many important revisions to the 
odi- ‘similar to last year’s. It contains Section Six which leaves present act has hard sledding ahead. According to official 
_ \ to the states the decision as to whether or not aid is to go to action of the General Assembly on DP’s, it is a good bill, 
ask | private schools as well as public schools. It is expected that and it is strongly supported by the Citizens Committee on 
- ‘ Federal Aid will pass both houses and become law in this Displaced Persons. The Judd Immigration Bill (H.R. 199) 
\ session of Congress. Details of the School Health Services will shortly be before your Congressman as it has been 
_— \ [rogram are not yet available. Revision of Social Security reported favorably by the House Judiciary Committee. 
has ‘ laws and consideration of a National Health Program This bill will make it possible for all immigrants who have 
We , (S. 5), also known as compulsory health insurance, will not a legal right to permanent residence to become citizens 
the } be considered until later in the session. and to make immigration quotas available to Asian and 
= \ The most confused legislation in Washington is in the Pacific peoples. 
-” field of housing. There are seven major bills under con- The Seventy-Group Air Force bill is moving rapidly in 
: ; sideration by the Senate Banking and Currency Committee. the House and establishes permanent government policy on 
Ing ‘ Each of these bills is an attempt to solve a segment of the the Air Force, although the cost and the drain on strategic 
in } housing problem, and all of the bills, separately or collec- materials such as steel and aluminum are unknown. The 
ind } tively, miss the point of providing a program that will bill provides a blank check for the necessary funds needed. 
to ! bring the cost of housing within the reach of average mid- In most bills Congress provides a maximum amount as a 
—_ dle-class Americans. A deliberate attempt is being made guide for the appropriations committee, but that is not 
~4 } to confuse the public on the cost of public housing for slum done in this case. —FERN M. CoLsorn 
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astonished to hear that the state of Utah had 


Mormon area of Wyoming, Eastern Idaho, 
U tah, 
Western Colorado there was only one college 


Westminster College. He immediately invited 
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of this — missionary field? 
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prominent Pennsylvania minister was 
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ithout this one college Salt Lake City 
seeking a Protestant Christian 
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Where is there another 


an opportunity and responsibility as 


w information address 


Dr. Robert D. Steele, President 
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COLLEGE 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
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the understanding of the place that re- 
ligion per se has played in the centuries of 
culture, both in Europe and America.” 

Dr. Brown went on to say that the omis- 
sion of religious instruction arises from a 
misinterpretation of the words of the Con- 
stitution calling for separation of Church 
and State. It has resulted in public schools 
that “pretend not to know that there is 
such a thing in life as religion” or that 
“argue for a neutrality which ‘hears noth- 
ing, sees nothing, knows nothing.’ ” 

The same goes for the state college, ac- 
cording to Dr. Brown. He recognizes the 
“valiant work” being done on college cam- 
puses by Westminster Foundations, Hillel 
clubs, Newman clubs, and Wesley and 
Roger Williams groups. 

“But these efforts, desirable though they 
are, and successful though they be, are 
nevertheless peripheral,” he maintained. 

Dr. Brown advocated promoting religion 
to a place comparable to that now occu- 
pied by the sciences, social studies, and 
humanities. 

“Religion is no more a ‘hot’ subject than 
economics and politics,” he said, “and our 
educational system has disciplined itself 
to teach these debatable subjects with suf- 
ficient objectivity.” 


Released-Time Education 
Still Going Strong 


Less than 10 per cent of the weekday 
church school classes have been forced to 
close because of the Supreme Court’s rul- 
ing on the McCollum case in March of 
1948 (P.L., Mar. 27, ’48). 

This news was disclosed by Dr. Roy G. 
Ross, general secretary of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, at 
the organization’s annual meeting in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, last month. 

It does not mean that churches are de- 
liberately violating the law. As Dr. Ross 
explained, legal authorities have held that 
while religious teaching in public schools 
is unconstitutional, released-time instruc- 
tion is legal provided it is held off school 
premises. 

Emphasizing that the Supreme Court’s 
opinion at the time it came out was so 
“confusing and indecisive’ that it ap- 
peared to ban all weekday church pro- 
grams, Dr. Ross added: 

“In practically all states where exten- 
sive programs had been operating, the 
legal and educational authorities have ad- 
vised going ahead. In some of these no 
adjustment has seemed necessary since the 
programs did not make use of school 
buildings or machinery. In others, neces- 
sary adjustments have been made to com- 
ply with the spirit of the court’s opinion. 


Where released-time programs have been 
discontinued, an interim out-of-school pro- 
gram has been substituted.” 

Dr. Ross referred to the decision handed 
down in November by the New York 
State Supreme Court approving the re- 
leased-time principle. He said he hoped 
the United States Supreme Court would 
support this decision in a case where “the 
trappings of school-church administrative 
relationships are not involved as they were 
in the Champaign case.” 


Chaplain Salisbury 
To Become Admiral 


Captain Stanton Salisbury (see “Our 
Seagoing Chaplains,” page 8), one of many 
Presbyterian ministers serving in the U.S. 
Navy, will be promoted to the rank of 
Rear Admiral some time this year when 
the present Chief of Chaplains, Admiral 
William N. Thomas, retires. 

Under present law, the Chaplain Corps 
of the Navy is entitled to two chaplains 
on active duty with the rank of Rear 
Admiral. Last month Chaplain Salisbury 
was selected by a Naval board for one of 
these high-ranking posts. 


Israeli Court Asked to 
Reopen Christ’s Trial 


The Supreme Court of the new state of 
Israel received a startling request last 
month. An anonymous individual sent the 
court an application urging that the trial 
of Jesus Christ be reopened. 

But Christians who regard such a thing 
as presumptuous and irreverent have little 
cause for concern, according to Moshe 
Smoira, Chief Justice of the Israeli Su- 
preme Court. 

For one thing, the Supreme Court is un- 
able to take action on an application as 
long as its author is anonymous. More- 
over, the charges once levelled against 
Jesus are no longer punishable by a civil 
court, according to Chief Justice Smoira. 
The only authority competent to take the 
case would be the Sanhedrin, ancient Jew- 
ish Supreme court of justice. And the San- 
hedrin has not met since about 70 A.D. 

Even if this judicial body were recon- 
stituted, it could not reopen the case, ac- 
cording to Dr. Shalom Ben Chorin of 
Jerusalem, rabbinical authority, because 
the official files on Christ are no longer in 
existence. 


Ninety-Fifth at Lincoln 


Pennsylvania’s Lincoln University, the 
first school in the U.S. founded to provide 
higher education for Negroes, celebrated 
its ninety-fifth anniversary last month. 
America’s oldest Negro university was 
founded by a Presbyterian clergyman, 
Reverend John M. Dickey, in 1854. 
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U.P., Reformed Churches 


Move Toward Merger 

The United Presbyterian Church and 
the Reformed Church in America, both 
closely related by tradition and doctrine 
to the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., made 
a significant move toward eventual merger 
late last month. 

In Kalamazoo, Michigan, church union 
committees of both denominations ac- 
cepted a revised master plan for merging 
the two bodies. The revised plan will be 
published and sent to member churches 
for study prior to the national assemblies 
of the two communions, which will be 
held simultaneously in May. 

Delegates to both assemblies will decide 
whether the revised plan is satisfactory. 
If the decision is yes, the plan will be re- 
submitted to local churches and presby- 
teries for approval. 

Should the merger be approved, the 
combination would be known as the 
United Presbyterian Reformed Church, 
with a membership of some 400,000 per- 
ons. 


wn 


Michigan Churchwomen 
Lose Fight for Rights 


This year Episcopalian churchwomen in 
the state of Michigan again will have to 
be back-seat drivers in the running of 
church affairs, despite an eloquent plea 
for their rights by a Detroit churchman. 

For three successive years, women of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Michigan have 
lost in their fight for the right to serve 
on parish vestries (P.L., Mar. 13, ’48). 
The most recent losing battle took place 
last month when a diocesan convention 
failed to deliver the vote necessary to 
change the present law prohibiting vestry 
service for women. 

During lengthy debate on the subject, 
a Detroit minister suggested that the 
women were not qualified for the “con- 
fidential matters” which he said were a 
part of vestry service. 

George Bortz, a lay vestryman of De- 
troit’s St. Paul’s Cathedral, disagreed. He 
said, “Women do about 75 per cent of 
the work in the Church and deserve recog- 
nition; every other Protestant denomina- 
tion has given women recognition in offi- 
cial capacities. . . . You know you are 
going to lose in the end—let’s give up 
gracefully.” 


Gold Star Scholarship 

A new way of perpetuating the memory 
of World War II dead has been started 
by the Women’s Missionary Society of 
Pennsylvania’s Camp Hill Presbyterian 
Church, 

The project, in honor of four Camp 
Hill members who died in battle, is a 
“Gold Star Scholarship” of $100 a year for 
four years, granted to a student at War- 
ren Wilson College, Presbyterian mission 
school at Swannanoa, North Carolina. 
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@ Letter from Washington 


The Navy’s Movie Chaplain 


HAPLAIN MONROE DREW, JR., Lieu- 
* tenant, USNR, occupies a small 
desk in the Arlington Annex of the 
U.S. Department of the Navy, but 
this youthful Presbyterian minister 
actually is the biggest single motion 
picture “producer” of character-edu- 
cation films in the vast Department 
of National Defense today. 

If you're lucky, you’ve already 
heard his voice and seen one of the 
pictures he produced. It is “Naval 
Chapels in the Pacific,” a 16 mm. 
kodachrome, showing the beauties of 





places of worship constructed by the 
Seabees and other Navy and Marine 
units in the far Pacific. Both script 
and narration were by Chaplain Drew. 
This film was released recently and 
will be shown in hundreds of churches 
and schools. 

He has also completed the first of 
a series of five morale-building films 
to dramatize decency. These films 
will be available for use by churches, 
but the pictures primarily were de- 
signed for use in the Navy as shorts 
on regularly-scheduled entertainment 
programs. They are being made to 
encourage the men of the sea to meet 
their own personal moral needs. 

Number one is entitled “Men of 
the World.” It is a fourteen minute 
subject carried on both 35 mm. and 
16 mm. film. Others in the series of 
morale-building films, to be released 
under the general heading, “For 
Which We Stand,” will cover such 
subjects as personal continence, per- 
sonal conduct, and temperance. 

The first film of the new series 
was completed after Chaplain Drew 
had spent more than a whole year 
traveling from one end of the U.S. to 
the other. “It was hard work, but all 
in the game,” he says with a smile. 





Blue-eyed, handsome, with wavy 
black hair, serious-minded, thirty-two- 
year-old Chaplain Drew is known as 
“the chaplain of many activities” by 
those who know of his varied talents 
and interests. 

The morale-building films repre- 
sent just one phase of Chaplain 
Drew’s busy, full life. He is an asso- 
ciate editor and regular contributor 
to The Military Chaplain and is an 
associate editor of The Christian 
Endeavor World. In addition, he has 
directed the recording of spiritual 
music (the choir of the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in Wash- 
ington is featured in several of the 
recordings) to be used by Naval 
Chaplains aboard ship, or in other 
places in which they may be without 
organ or piano. Some of these record- 
ings include full services, with ser- 
mons, prayers, and music, to be used 
aboard ships without regular chap- 
lains. 

Chaplain Drew is active in the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Alex- 
andria, Virginia, close to the huge 
building in which he works. 

No chronicle of his activities would 
be complete without recording that 
he is the author of the song—‘‘Padres 
of the Sea.” This song has been 
recorded and will be used by chap- 
lains and ex-chaplains throughout the 
country. 

Monroe Drew, Jr., was born in 
Oakland, California, the son of a Pres- 
byterian minister. His father, now 
retired, was founder of the Hillside 
Community Church in Oakland. Mon- 
roe was ordained for the Presby- 
terian ministry the day his father 
retired from the active ministry in 
May, 1941. He could have, had he 
wished, become a concert baritone, 
but he chose instead to serve in the 
ministry. Married shortly after grad- 
uation from the San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary, he is the father of 
three children, the youngest of whom, 
Malcolm, was born on Navy Day, 
1948. 

After two pastorates in California 
Mr. Drew decided to join the Navy 
as a chaplain. He did so on July 3, 
1944. After service in Washington 
and overseas, Chaplain Drew was or- 
dered to the Chaplains’ Division of 
the Navy’s Bureau of Personnel to 
supervise certain public relation mat- 
ters, including the making of films. 

—LarsTon D. FARRAR 
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By GRANT SUTHERLAND KING 


HE, REVEREND DR. RALPH J. HALL can 
4 ge a steer in near record time, and 
he can ride a bucking horse with the best 
riders the Southwest has produced. He 
reads trail signs like an Indian and spends 
more nights in a bedroll than he does 
under a roof, 

But Ralph Hall’s chief job is not 
wrangling cattle nor breaking bucking 
broncos. He'll explain, in his soft-spoken 
Texas manner, that his business is “savin’ 
He is much too modest and much 
too busy to waste time “gabbin’” about 
Ralph Hall, but he'll forget a toothsome 
barbecued beef rib to tell you about his 
work in what is probably the largest 
parish, geographically, in America. 

In fact, Ralph Hall was too busy doing 
the down-to-earth work of a cowboy mis- 
sionary to take time out for a formal edu- 
cation. Of course, he got the education, 
plenty of it, but he got it the hard way. 
Some he got from well-selected books, a 
sizable amount from the Bible, but mostly 
from “ornery range critters.” Such, he 
says, are good educators. 

Dr. Hall is not a great pulpit orator, 
nor is he what theologians would pro- 


souls.” 
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Ralph Hall, rider of “the Lord's outfit,” ministers to largest parish in U. S. 


nounce a great exegete, whatever that is. 
But Ralph Hall believes in and loves his 
Lord with a consummate credence that 
makes his preaching the word of divine 
inspiration and authority. And he likes 
people, too—all sorts of people—in a gen- 
uine, unexaggerated way. However, city 
folks seem to over-awe him, and these 
get the impression that he is timid, maybe 
bashful. But Ralph Hall in his native ele- 
ment—on the hurricane-deck of a bucking 
horse, or roping a steer—is truly some- 
thing to watch. 

Some church leaders will tell you that 
no one man ever exerted a greater influ- 
ence among cowboys and ranchers of the 
West than this mild, slightly graying man. 
Now in his middle fifties, he still rides in 
the roundups and helps short-handed 
ranchers at branding-time. There is that 
about him that speaks of the patient desert 
and the Old West. In a sense, he is a 
symbol of a fast disappearing era. 

Ralph Hall was born on a cattle ranch 
in Runnels County, Texas. His parents 
were pioneer ranchers of strong religious 
convictions and habits. At eighteen, Ralph 
set out on his own as a roving missionary 
to the cowboys. Because he was a “top 
hand,” able to ride and rope better than 





most regular range hands, he was always 
welcomed by the ranchers, along with 
his preaching. 

At first he kept away from the settle- 
ments and worked in cow camps, wran- 
gling cattle during the day and preach- 
ing to the cowboys by the chuckwagon or 
as the men sprawled around a camp-fire 
at night. “Brother Hall,” as he is known 
far and wide in the range country, wasn’t 
preaching to amuse or entertain; he was 
preaching for a verdict, and many a cow- 
boy with a reputation for deviltry and 
derring-do “got hisself converted” under 
Hall’s sincere ministry. At such times, the 
sacrament of baptism was administered on 
the spot. A tin cup of water was dipped 
from the chuckwagon water keg and, 
then and there, the sacrament was admin- 
istered. 

There are few ranches or homesteader’s 
cabins in the area which have not, at one 
time or another, had this cowboy preacher 
as guest or extra hand. This modest, usu- 
ally quiet, rider of “the Lord’s outfit” 
asked no favors and received none as, at 
night and on Sundays, he “rode herd” on 
lost souls. But there came a day when 
representatives of the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions (now the Presbyterian 
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Board of National Missions) under spe- 
cial dispensation ordained Brother Hall 
to the Gospel ministry without benefit of 
college or seminary training. It was 
enough that the cowboy “knew the Book” 
—and, most important, believed it. 

That unquestioning faith has given him 
a persuasive power in preaching and has 
brought astounding results. 

Not long ago an old rancher remarked, 
“Ralph always was a wild jasper; yuh 
jest cain’t keep ‘im hobbled. But I reckon 
that’s th’ way th’ Almighty wanted ’im.” 

Ralph Hall doesn’t like houses or ho- 
tels or lodging-places. Whenever possi- 
ble, he makes his camp in some secluded 
spot and sleeps out in his bedroll, summer 
and winter. Each day he is on the move, 
and now his parish includes Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado. 

Each year he is called east to stimulate 
interest in the National Missions pro- 
gram among the larger churches of his 
denomination. These visits have proved 
profitable for Ralph as well as for the 
Board, for, as a result of these trips, 
much needed equipment has been fur- 
nished for his work. And so unusual and 
outstanding has that work been that a 
technicolor movie has been made with 
Hall as the inspiration and player of the 
lead role. 

When an Eastern college notified him 
that they were conferring an honorary 
degree (Doctor of Divinity) upon him, 
and requested that he fly back for the 
commencement exercises, he was unim- 
pressed. He got off a polite wire express- 
ing his appreciation but explaining that 
he would be unable to make the trip: 
he could not spare the time. It happened 
that right then he was conducting a meet- 
ing for the cowboys. The remarkable and 
highly commendable thing about it all was 
that the school decided that if he couldn’t 
come to commencement, then commence- 
ment would go to him. Dr. Everett King 
of Albuquerque was commissioned to 
make a trip to the place of meeting and 

confer the degree. 

Later Ralph said, “It sure was right 
nice of them to do that, but I can’t yet 
figure out why nice folks like them would 
want to slap their brand on me.” But 
Ralph Hall is like that. 


In all the storied history of the West, 


no man now living has won the hearts of 
a people so completely as Ralph Hall has 
won the esteem and affection of those of 
the range country. The stories of his 
exploits, mostly true, some _ probably 
apocryphal, have become legendary. 
Ralph Hall’s parish of today is a far 
call from the territory he was able to 
cover when his only means of transporta- 
tion was a saddle horse. But even now 
there are places he can reach only on 
horseback. The Hall “pickup” always car- 
ries his saddle, rope, chaps, and spurs— 
the ranchers always need an extra rider. 
Of course, the Stetson and cowboy boots 
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One of the many families that live too far from town to attend regular church 





services welcomes a visit from Missionary Ralph Hall as he tours his parish. 


are as indispensable a part of his ward- 
robe as are his pants, whether in New 
York or on a New Mexico ranch. 

With the loyalty and intrepid zeal of a 
Pony Express rider, Ralph makes his 
rounds. Some years ago he miscalculated 
—the boulder in the road was bigger than 
he reckoned, and he found himself 
stranded forty-three miles from the near- 
est habitation with a cracked crankcase 
and the last drops of precious oil drip- 
ping down on the thirsty desert. But the 
Gospel had to go through, so Brother Hall 
chewed gum. And we do mean “chewed 
gum.” He chewed great gobs of the stuff. 
Fortunately, he had an abundant supply 
that a manufacturer had furnished for 
free distribution among the children of 
ranchers living in isolation in the south- 
west desert states. But even in their wild- 
est and most fantastic claims, the gum 
people had never dreamed of recom- 
mending their product for the use for 
which it was now being processed. At 
last, a wad the size of a man’s fist was 
worked into the crack, and a bandage was 
ripped from a canvas tarp and wired 
about the block to hold the delectable 
calking in place; a large can of cooking 
compound was brought from the chuck- 


box and this was heated over a fire. The 
engine was started, the smoking fat poured 
in to replace the lost oil, and the preacher 
chugged on to make his preaching ap- 
pointment without serious damage to his 
engine and none at all to his schedule. 

Ralph Hall is not hog-tied to prejudice; 
he is everlastingly searching modern trails 
for new and better things for the people 
he serves. Today his program—though 
not his preaching—has taken on the new 
look. Beginning the last week in May, he 
rounds up children by the hundreds from 
the ranches, homesteads, logging and min- 
ing camps—youngsters who have no op- 
portunity to attend church-sponsored sum- 
mer youth conferences. Children of all 
denominational affiliations, and many who 
have no church connection, are given a 
week together in a youth conference which 
Ralph personally sets up and conducts. 
There is no established and equipped 
place for these meetings, but Ralph picks 
out a location and trucks as high as 200 
to a single conference. Usually, he is 
able to find trained leaders who volunteer 
to serve as faculty members, and Ralph 
himself doubles as camp roustabout, cook, 
counselor, and devotional leader. 

His denomination, through special gifts, 
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has equipped him with a two-and-a-half- 
ton truck, a four-wheel chuckwagon 
trailer, and a one-ton truck. These are 
loaded with tents, sleeping bags, water 
barrels, a portable light plant, tables, 
chairs, books, a folding organ—and, of 
course, plenty of victuals. 

Those who are able pay four dollars for 
the week; others, who cannot find the 
money, bring “chuck”—everything from 
strawberries in jars to canned rattlesnake. 
Some of the ranchers donate beef, always 
on the hoof. Along with his other chores, 
Ralph is the butcher. He dispatches “the 
critter” and carves it up to suit the needs 
of the camp. And, as any cowboy will 
tell you: “When you sit down to a meal 
Brother Hall has rasseled up, brother, 
you’re really eatin’!” There are Dutch- 
oven biscuits, beef boiled in its own savory 
broth, beef barbecued spuds, salad, chili 
beans, and canned fruit. 

After the early youth conferences come 
the Ranchmen’s Camp Meetings. Some 
ranchers travel more than a_ hundred 
miles to attend. For most of these people 
this is the only opportunity they have to 
attend a preaching service. The week- 
long camp meetings are not glorified 
carnivals ballyhooed by a Hollywood fan- 
fare. They are for cowboys, ranchers, and 
their families, and through the long winter 
months the people plan, pray, and talk 
“camp-meetin’ week.” 

The first of these meetings was held in 
August 1940 on Nagal Mesa, New Mexico. 
Now Ralph conducts a total of five camps 
each summer. Others are located on the 
Dub Evans’ ranch near Magdalena, New 
Mexico; in the Snowy Range of Wyoming 
Encampment; the Bob Perkins’ 
Prescott, Arizona, and the 


near 


ranch, near 


newest, near Sonita in southern Arizona. 
Two years ago the Magdalena camp de- 
cided to build a permanent tabernacle on 








the ground donated by Dub Evans. In 
less than five minutes the cowboys and 
ranchers contributed $5,600 and, by doing 
the work themselves, they erected a build- 
ing forty feet by sixty feet. Joining in the 
venture were, as one rancher described it, 
“the godly and the wicked, Protestants 
and several Catholics, all pitchin’ in and 
doin’ something for the Almighty and the 
good of humankind.” 

For the camp meetings, Ralph carries 
a forty-five-foot by sixty-five-foot “big 
top”—and Merino Santiago. Santiago is 
no longer a young man, but he is the top 
chuck-wagon cook of the Southwest. He 
was born on one of the Evans ranches 
and has spent most of his life cooking for 
cow-camps. The menu is about the same 
as that of the youth conferences, only 
more sO; 1,300 persons are fed on the 
closing day. 

Nothing is sold on the grounds, not 
even the meals, and no offerings are ever 
taken. On Saturday afternoon the people 
gather in a circle, a Stetson is placed on 
the ground, and each one passes by and 
deposits his contribution. One of these 
camps will cost close to $2,000, exclusive 
of meat and food donated, and never has 
a camp closed with a deficit. Signed 
checks, without any amount written in, 
have been dropped into the hat with a 
note attached instructing Ralph to write 
in the amount he needs. 

Joe Evans, Bob Perkins, Dub and Lee 
Evans—brothers of Joe—have been 
staunch backers of these camp meetings 
from the beginning. All are ranchers of 
pioneer stock who, come summer, forget 
cows and think only of camp meetings. 
Joe Evans, one of the most colorful 
ranchers of the Old West, takes Mrs. 
Evans, packs his trailer, and makes the 
camp-meeting circuit with Ralph. A 
staunch Baptist, he has a hunch that 











there'll be a few non-Baptist folks in 
heaven when he gets there; all agree that 
“old Joe’s going to make it, too.” Roger 
Sherman, a cowboy converted in the early 
days of Ralph’s ministry, takes a vacation 
from his job as pastor of the cowboy 
church at Magdalena, and becomes Ralph’s 
right-hand-man for camp-meeting season. 

There are morning, afternoon, and 
night preaching services. If a city preacher 
is brought in, nobody ever gets around to 
announcing the denomination to which he 
belongs. Such information would be ruled 
irrelevant and immaterial. All cowboys 
whittle, and while the preacher expounds, 
the males in the audience ply their knives 
vigorously. But the preacher doesn’t mind, 
for there is something respectful and rev- 
erent in the whittling of these cowmen. 

At four in the afternoon, the men drift 
to a designated tree which has previously 
been dedicated as “The Prayer Tree,” but 
is known to cowboys as “The Hitching 
Post.” No preachers are allowed at these 
meetings, and each is conducted by a cow- 
boy or ranchman. They read the Word, 
give religious testimony, and in surprising 
numbers offer spontaneous prayer. At the 
close, the leader points to a cowboy and 
announces, “Bill, you'll lead tomorrow.” 
Often, Bill gulps and looks like he was 
squinting into the business-end of a six- 
gun, but there never are refusals. Joe 
Evans will tell you that “many a wicked 
cowboy has been converted under von 
prayer tree.” 

Yes, Ralph Hall is more than a preacher 
now; he is the official representative and 
cowboy missionary of a great religious 
denomination. More, he is a symbol. To 
the riders of the long trail and open range, 
he is the symbol of deep, enduring, down- 
to-earth, Christianity in action. 


Reprinted with permission from 
The Christian Herald, August 1948. 





Unquestioning faith and persuasive preaching have brought astounding results to Dr. Hall’s sincere ministry. 
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Christians: businessmen, scientists, the Marys and Marthas, young 





and old all have the same vocation—seeking God and serving Him. 


By LOUIS H. EVANS 


(This article was originally an address 
delivered on the Church of the Air over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, Sun- 
day, January 9, 10:30 to 11:00 AM., 
EST) 


HE IMPOTENT MAN ANSWERED, ‘Sir, I 

have no man, when the water is 
troubled, to put me into the pool!’” 
Strange and baffling, even colossal, how 
utterly dependent this spiritual universe 
is, the Kingdom is, upon laymen made in 
the image of God. Though God is all- 
powerful, he seems pleased to have limited 
his sovereignty by our love, his power by 
our programs, his works by our willing- 
ness, his accomplishments by our coopera- 
tion. 

The man was sick at the pool. There 
was evidently healing there in the waters, 
but the patient put his finger on the 
secret of the difficulty when he said, “I 
have no man to put me in... .”” He was 
dying with the lack of a human agency to 
come to his help. And the destiny of life 
does depend, in part, upon the willingness 
of men to help each other. The world is 
paralyzed and waiting for the troubling 
of the waters, but nothing happens until 
men are willing to help it into the healing 
fountains of God’s redemptive purpose 
and power. This task belongs not only to 
the clergy—it is as well the layman’s job 
and responsibility. 

Amos said, “I was no prophet, neither 
was I a prophet’s son; but I was an herds- 
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man and a gatherer of sycamore fruit. 
And the Lord took me and said unto me, 
‘Go, prophesy unto my people!’” Here 
was a rancher—a herdsman and a gatherer 
of sycamore fruit—but he felt incumbent 
upon him the task of making himself 
available to God and the fashioning of 
the minds and lives of people. Moses was 
both a sheepherder and a student, but 
God used him to be a great leader of his 
people. David was a shepherd and a king 
by profession, but he was a vehicle for 
the writing of the Psalms and much of 
Holy Scripture. 


Every Man’s Vocation 

In the march of the Kingdom is found 
a story told at least in part by the utter 
availability of laymen spiritually minded 
and spiritually directed. Thus one of the 
greatest techniques which a layman can 
learn is that of connecting his profession 
vitally with his vocation, although the 
two should not be confused. The vocation 
—voco, I am called—for every man is 
one and the same. Christ said, “Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness,” and this is the vocation of 
every man—to this every man is called. 
It is his bounden duty to aid God in 
establishing here on earth a Kingdom of 
righteousness in which Christ is the King 
and in which fairness, honesty, purity, 
power, peace, and fraternity prevail. 
Whatever a man may do for his living, 
it is this for which he is living. A man’s 
profession is that means, channel, and tool 
which he chooses to bring about this 
purpose of his life. 


Now Peter is by profession a fisherman, 
but Christ says stoutly to him, “Follow 
me!” And of course he follows since by 
vocation he is a “fisher of men.” Matthew 
is a tax collector by profession, sitting at 
the seat of custom, but naturally he locks 
his desk and follows after Christ be- 
cause, by vocation, he is a Kingdom man. 
Luke is by profession a physician, but 
he must journey some with Paul, for, by 
vocation, his task is to heal the souls of 
men. Paul is by profession a tentmaker, 
but he must preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ as this is the cause to 
which he was born. Amos is a tender of 
sheep, but he must speak to the people— 
this is a part of his civic and spiritual 
responsibility. Mary must leave Martha 
in the kitchen for a time and sit at Jesus’s 
feet since, by profession, she is a house- 
keeper but, by vocation, she has a spiritual 
responsibility. Lydia is a seller of purple, 
but she is ever available to the Church 
because vocationally to this cause was she 
born. A maid once said, “It does make a 
difference now that I am a Christian. Now 
I sweep under the carpets.” 

Billy Sunday is a professional ball- 
player; vocationally, Christ must be able 
to commandeer his time. Moody is a shoe 
clerk, but he must heed the call to a 
vocation of spiritualizing humanity. Fin- 
ney is a college president by profession, 
but by vocation he will turn the minds of 
men toward spiritual channels. John 
Wanamaker was a merchant prince, but 
he would not let this deter him from his 
vocational calling of being a witness for 
spiritual things. 
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gift of Communion Appoint- 


ments for your church of 
Gorham Communion Trays is 
both beautiful and practical. They are 
designed for convenient stacking and 
handling and are available in both 
sterling and silver plate. In sterling: 
tray $135.00 each, cover $120.00 each. 
In silver plate: tray $55.00 each, cover 
$65.00 each. Each tray holds 36 in- 
dividual glasses priced at $2.00 per 
dozen 
Prices subject to change without notice 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
BROCHURE WITH PRICES 
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PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


AMERICA'S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1631 
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BLANKETS 
SHEETS... 


Take orders for Pepperell Blankets and 
Sheets. Individuals and organizations 
can earn real money in their full or spare 
time. Record Book, Membership Cards 
and Color Swatches mailed FREE. 

Write TODAY, giving Name, Address, 
Organization, Number of Members. 

Individuals please give references. 


Howard B. Gillmore 


P. O. BOX 978, READING, PENNA. 








MONEY 
FOR YOUR TREASURY 


NEW popular priced labor-saving furni- 
ture polishing device gives beautiful 
French-lustre polish, while you dust, 
without hard rubbing. Not in stores. 
Sells easily to every home for double your 
cost. Write for full details for your or- 
ganization. Specialty Marketing Inc., 
670 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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One day on a hill outside the city wall 
of Jerusalem, the cry went up from a 
central Cross, “Finished.” And the veil of 
the temple was rent from the top to the 
bottom. Laymen must not sew it up again. 
Before Calvary there was a veil of separa- 
tion between the laity and God. Only the 
priest could go behind the veil. Now the 
veil is rent. The layman, too, may march 
straight into the presence of God. Before 
the Cross the layman died if he entered 
behind the veil. Now, since the Cross, 
laymen die spiritually if they do not. 

John went on to say, “Ye are priests 
of God.” Paul claimed that we were mem- 
bers of the royal priesthood—the cleros 
—the clergy of God. Laymen, since that 
majestic day, have become the tools and 
the servants of God. Most of the tragedies 
of life have their incubation in this arti- 
ficial separation of a man’s profession 
from his vocation. Someone said to Carey 
one day in his shoe cobbling shop, “Carey, 
you are taking too much time from your 
work, You're spending too much time on 
Christian service. You are neglecting your 
business.” To this Carey replied, “Neg- 
lecting my business? Why, I cobble shoes 
to earn my expenses; my business is to 
glorify God.” He held things in the proper 
perspective. 

On the other hand, I was talking with 
a naval officer sometime ago who had 
shown me considerable armaments in a 
great ordnance center, and I said to him, 
“Are we going to use these things some 
day?” He replied, “That is not my busi- 
ness, sir. That is up to you as a religionist.” 
I replied, “Don’t you think that is a rather 
mean way, sir, to ‘pass the buck’ and re- 
lieve yourself of the responsibility?” Here 
was a man who felt it was perfectly 
proper for him to sleep in on Sunday 
morning while my task was to help to 
change the hearts of men and motivate 
these machines. 


Chemistry—with motivations 


But no machinist dare separate his ma- 
chines from motivations that should 
govern them. We all must help Christ 
build a Kingdom of peace and tranquillity 
and fraternity, and we must not divorce 
our particular tasks from that high re- 
sponsibility. No teacher of chemistry has 
a right to give to a youth a knowledge of 
chemistry without remembering it is also 
his vocation to see to it that the youth is 
so motivated that he will go out and use 
that chemistry for the making of a healing 
medicine rather than for the concoction of 
a deadly poison. We have no right in our 
schools, by profession, to teach youth the 
laws of physics without being sure they 
will use those laws, not for cracking a 
safe, but for building a bridge. 

A father, when accosted by a professor 
because of the low mark his son was re- 
ceiving in grammar, replied, “I am not 
concerned about his grammar, sir. As 
his professor, you have given him an inner 


drive and purpose in life. I would rather 
my boy would say, ‘I seed’ when he had 
seen, than say, ‘I saw’ when he had never 
seen at all.” We have no right to teach 
youth grammar and modes of speech un- 
less we also give them something to say. 
Never again must we go through an era in 
which men separate their professions from 
their vocations—seeking first the King- 
dom of God and its righteousness. Let us 
go on adding pity to power, mercy to 
might, love to these limbs of steel, and 
motivation to our machines. 


Maintain personal contacts 

The Roman army began to lose its 
battles when it laid down the short sword 
and hand-to-hand combat and gave itself 
to long-range catapults. The Church will 
fail if the laymen lay down their short 
swords of personal contact with other 
men and we leave to the catapulting of 
the pulpit the destiny of the souls of men. 
Many alcoholics have gone to pieces mere- 
ly because of the lack of some individuals 
who would manifest a personal interest in 
their problem. Many of the clergy are so 
crowded that they cannot possibly have 
the personal contact with broken lives 
that is necessitated in this age of pres- 
sures, and the laymen must make them- 
selves available to pass on the power of 
God to those who call them “friend.” 

The purpose of the Christian religion 
is not merely to see that a man is saved, 
but also to give him an opportunity, in 
turn, to save others. The sponge is 
hardened when it is not periodically 
squeezed empty, and the man who does 
not empty himself in service for others 
hardens, too, into adamant. Religion is 
like a hole in one’s pocket—the more you 
give away, the larger it becomes. 

Dr. Li, a Chinese convert, once said, 
“IT am struck with the way in which 
Christian men are taken up with the idea 
of using God instead of God using them.” 
The story of our faith is not only in its 
“intake,” but in its “outgo.” We need to- 
day a moral equivalent for war, and it is 
to be found in the Kingdom of God 
enterprise and the lifting of human society. 

The task before us is stupendous, ur- 
gent, and pressing. A great scientist said 
at a last year’s college commencement, 
“T firmly believe this may be one of the 
last five commencement addresses I shall 
ever give, for if we have not learned to 
live together happily in the next five 
years, we shall all have died together.” 
The hour is strategic, and God needs the 
service of every man, woman, and child. 

Rise up, O men of God! 

Have done with lesser things; 

Give heart and soul and mind and 

strength 

To serve the King of Kings. 

Lift high the Cross of Christ! 

Tread where His feet have trod; 

As brothers of the Son of Man, 

Rise up, O men of God! 
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All together and safe: Five-year-old Lacika Nagy, kidnapped by political enemies of his father, Premier Ferenc Nagy, 
The ransom for his release was the Premiership of Hungary. 


arrives in America with parents and sister, Juliet. 


He Tried to Work with Russia 


“We want to help you,” the genial Stalin told 


Ferenc Nagy, Premier of Hungary. But later... 


By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


x ie Exist differing shades of opinion 
on the attitude and action the Protes- 
tant churches ought to take about the 
spread of Communism. In countries where 
Communist or Communist-controlled gov- 
ernments preside over Christian popula- 
tions, the problem is vivid and practical, 
often quite literally a matter of life and 
death (see page 13). 

To learn the views of Ferenc Nagy, 
former Prime Minister of Hungary and 
eminent Presbyterian layman, the writer 
went to the quiet, friendly, Virginia town 
of Herndon, where Mr. Nagy now lives. 
Ferenc Nagy knows a great deal about 
Communists, what they do and why they 
do it. As Prime Minister of Hungary after 
the war, he strove for two years to pro- 
tect his liberties from the 
lengthening arm of the Soviet. In May, 
1947, he finally gave up the struggle when 
the Communists kidnapped his five-year- 
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people’s 


old boy, Lacika, and demanded the Prime 
Minister’s resignation as the price of his 
little son’s life. 

I had read Mr. Nagy’s book, The 
Struggle Behind the Iron Curtain (Mac- 
millan), which shows that kidnapping chil- 
dren is typical of the kind of politics 
played by the Communists in countries 
controlled by Russia. I knew, too, that the 
Prime Minister had been chairman of 
the board of elders of the Calvin Square 
Church in Budapest, lay president of the 
Synod of Baranya, a district embracing 
some six hundred churches. Ferenc Nagy 
could tell about the dilemma of Hungary’s 
two million Presbyterians and the other 
Christians in this deeply religious nation. 

The former Premier is now a dairy 
farmer, living with his wife and three 
children in a small, attractive, white frame 
house on the edge of Herndon. As I ap- 
proached the house, a small boy careened 
around a corner of the porch on his 
tricycle, making like a fire engine at the 
top of his lungs. This would be Lacika, 


the child who became a pawn of diplo- 
matic intrigue. 

I was greeted by the Premier's oldest 
son, Ferenc, a fine-looking young man in 
his middle twenties who formerly edited 
an anti-Communist paper in Budapest and 
is now his father’s interpreter and secre- 
tary. His younger sister, I learned, was 
away at school at Vassar. 

The Prime Minister entered, and his 
son introduced me. Ferenc Nagy is of 
medium height and build, rather stooped. 
He moves heavily, as if with effort. He 
looks older than his forty-five years, as 
though the anti-Nazi underground, the 
Gestapo prison, and his harrowing term 
as Premier had worn him hard. 

The younger Nagy stayed with us and 
translated my questions about the Church 
and Communism. “Presbyterians com- 
prise about 24 per cent of the population 
in Hungary,” the former Premier said. 
“Our Church goes back to the time of the 
Reformation. It was the Presbyterians 
who brought enlightenment and culture 
to the masses. Starting with the transla- 
tion of the Bible into Hungarian, they 
taught the people to read.” Hungary be- 
came So per cent Protestant, although 
later events, including alliance with Aus- 
tria, gave the nation a Catholic majority. 
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I remembered that Mr. Nagy had writ- 
ten in The Struggle Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain that one of the initial steps the Com- 
munists had taken in encroaching on Hun- 
garian freedom was the demand that re- 
ligion’s hold on the training of the young 
be broken. The Communists acknowledged 
the progressive influence of religion in 
the nation’s past but said the Church was 
now “reactionary and undemocratic,” un- 
fit to have a hand in rearing young minds. 

The schools, the Communists insisted, 
must come under the State—which would 
mean, Mr. Nagy believes, that children 
would be indoctrinated sooner or later in 
Marxist materialism. With all his strength 
the Prime Minister had resisted this 
change. “The Hungarian people are at- 
tached to religion and their churches,” he 
told Pushkin, the Communist representa- 
tive. It would be a travesty of democracy 
to curtail the influence of the churches. 

I asked how the Communists had fared 
in this since his premiership ended. 


Nationalization of schools 

“The Church Schools,” he told me, “are 
now out. The Communists have achieved 
nationalization of schools. There were 
fifty Presbyterian colleges before the war 
—now all but four have been taken from 
us. Including the elementary schools, 
Presbyterians have lost between 1,200 and 
1.300 schools in Hungary.” He added that 
the Communists have seen to it that uni- 
form textbooks have been adopted, books 
which interpret man’s life and history to 
square with the Party Line. 

“The Russians tell the world,” I said, 
“that they believe in religious tolerance. 
They claim that in your eastern nations 
there is more religious freedom—especial- 
ly for Protestants—than ever.” Mr. Nagy 
shook his head. “In Hungary itself,” he 
said, “the leaders have stated time after 
time that the influence of religion must be 
abolished.” In this, as in politics, he ex- 
plained, Communism moves slowly, sub- 
tly, but inexorably. “Already agents are 
keeping lists of the names of churchgoers. 
Civil employees are demoted or fired, and 
college students have been expelled from 
school for showing too active an inter- 
est in religion. To show how they extend 
their influence—the Romanian Orthodox 
Church has been brought under the juris- 
diction of the Patriarch of Moscow. With- 
out any coubt, in a few years the Com- 
munists will get rid of all churches that 
do not knuckle down and make humili- 
ating agreements.” 

How this would be achieved I could 
easily envisage from my reading of Mr. 
Nagy’s book, which relates vividly the 
Communist strategy for gaining control 
of the government of Hungary, even 
though “the proportion of Communists 
has never been more than 15 per cent.” 
Whisper campaigns, false accusations of 
crime, the system of framed arrests, fake 
confessions extorted by torture, trumped 
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up treasons and conspiracies—these meth- 
ods of disposing of non-Communists and 
spreading silent terror could be used on 
the Church. I remembered the imprison- 
ment of Hungary’s Lutheran Bishop Lajos 
Ordass on charges branded false by those 
on the western side of the Curtain who 
knew the case. I remembered, too, the 
“generous” Communist offer of State sup- 
port for the clergy put forward in several 
eastern nations. Communist control of 
pastors’ salaries would be an ingenious 
means of squeezing church compliance. 

Protestants in the free part of the world 
have been tardy, former Prime Minister 
Nagy thinks, in declaring themselves on 
Communism. When I asked him what, in 
his opinion, American Protestantism could 
do to help fellow-Christians behind the 
Iron Curtain, his first answer was, “Form 
a solid front in opposition to Communism. 
Urge your nation to bring the plight of the 
satellite countries before the UN as a 
case.” As an active Protestant, Mr. Nagy 
deplored the fact that “Rome is leading 
the fight against Communism. Protestant- 
ism should have made it clear at Amster- 
dam that it is no more backward in op- 
posing Communist immorality—it was a 
very serious omission.” 

A petition in the UN for the liberation 
of the Eastern European countries would 
decide the question of how far Russia 
dare go toward World War III, Mr. Nagy 
believes. Some who are in sympathy with 
his views up to this point may part com- 
pany with him in considering a possible 
war. Mr. Nagy is not optimistic about 
avoiding armed conflict. In his book he 
writes, “It could hardly be expected that 
the threat of Communism would be re- 
moved by peaceful means. . . . Further 
concessions . . . would lead to the loss of 
freedom and to the spread of Asiatic pov- 
erty and misery over the entire earth.” In 
his living-room in Virginia he told me, 
“Moscow influence must be completely 
banished. The freedom of all mankind is 
involved—the greatest mistake the West 
could make would be to think its freedom 
could be saved while East Europe remains 
in the hands of the Russians.” 


Meeting with Stalin 

Mr. Nagy’s view of Communism will 
seem intemperate to some, but it must be 
remembered that this man has lived with 
Communists within the shadow of Russia 
and spent many months trying to deal 
reasonably with them. Mr. Nagy con- 
ferred with Stalin, found him “a most gra- 
cious host,” later discovered the Soviet 
leader’s genial promises were meaningless. 
Mr. Nagy had to parry the presumptuous 
demands of the Communists on his gov- 
ernment. He has seen his statesmen col- 
leagues, men of integrity whose moral 
strength was eroded by prolonged “ques- 
tioning” by Soviet police, confess to 
crimes they did not commit and accuse 
their friends of non-existent conspiracies. 


In a courtroom in Budapest, observing 
witnesses who had been broken by tor- 
ture, the Prime Minister heard a voice 
near him: “When we get through with 
these fellows, Ferenc Nagy and his crowd 
will be next.” 

Mr. Nagy’s mother was crushed to 
death beneath the tread of a Stalin tank 
in an easily avoidable “accident.” Whether 
this tragedy had any political significance, 
he has never been able to determine. But 
the suspicious circumstances surrounding 
it naturally add a factor to Mr. Nagy’s 
whole impression of neighbor Russia. 

The Struggle Behind the Iron Curtain 
will be a shocker for those who cherish 
the hope that Communism can be domes- 
ticated or reformed. It will at least show 
them the nature of the machine that must 
be tamed. The traditional symbol of Rus- 
sia, the lumbering bear, is replaced by a 
seemingly soulless robot, precise and mer- 
ciless. With incident after incident the 
book shows the- broad chasm between the 
propaganda and the practices of Commu- 
nism. A principle of Communist technique 
described by Lasglo Rajk, Hungary’s 
Communist Minister of the Interior, is 
quoted by Mr. Nagy in his book: 


How to liquidate enemies 

“Learn from Lenin; if you have five 
enemies, you should ally yourselves with 
them; arrange to incite four of them 
against the fifth, then three against the 
fourth, and so on until you have only one 
enemy left in the alliance; you can then 
liquidate him yourselves.” 

Mr. Nagy has no doubt that Protestants 
in East Europe rejoicing about their as- 
cendancy over Catholicism will find them- 
selves, in the end, candidates for liquida- 
tion. 

An example of a churchman who did 
all he could to “get along with” Russia 
is Zoltan Tildy, young Presbyterian min- 
ister who elected to make a career in poli- 
tics. Tildy and Nagy worked hand in 
glove for many years in the Smallholders’ 
party. As Nagy became Premier, Tildy 
was made President, an office carrying 
less power in Hungary than it does here. 
The pastor-politician took a more trust- 
ful view of the Russians than did Premier 
Nagy and frequently urged greater con- 
cessions to them than Mr. Nagy. 

Tildy retained his office when the Pre- 
mier was forced to resign. Later, at the 
insistence of the Communists, he dis- 
solved the country’s Parliament—appar- 
ently against his own will, for he had often 
promised Mr. Nagy that he would never 
consent to the dissolution of the lawmak- 
ing body. Finally the conciliating Tildy 
was forced to follow in the steps of many 
other naive Hungarians: he was ousted 
from office on July 30, 1948. On the same 
date his young son-in-law, Victor Csor- 
noky, former envoy to Washington, was 
arrested for plotting to take the President 
out of Hungary. On December 7, 1948, 
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Csornoky, aged twenty-nine, was executed. 

American churches, Mr. Nagy told me, 
can do two things to help preserve Prot- 
estantism in Europe. First, proffer ma- 
terial aid to destitute Protestants who 
have escaped from the Iron Curtain. 
Thousands of ministers, teachers, doctors, 
and other Protestants of learning and cul- 
ture have fled satellite countries. 

In addition, Mr. Nagy suggested that 
American churches could profitably avail 
themselves of the talents of some of the 
ministers who have opposed the Com- 
munists and escaped the Iron Curtain. 
This move, he said, would ease our drastic 
shortage of trained ministers and give 
these courageous Christians a new lease on 
life. Many of them speak excellent Eng- 
lish, and others could be pastors to for- 
eign-language groups in this country. 

But the great thing for American Prot- 
estantism, Hungary’s ex-Premier believes, 
is to gird itself to take the key position in 
humanity’s future. “American Protestant- 
ism will have a very great task in the 
years ahead,” he told me. “The United 
States has become the leading power and 
Protestant influence in your country is 
extensive. The Protestant spirit that 
fought your Revolutionary War and made 
the Declaration of Independence will have 
a decisive role, now, in the reorganization 
of the world.” 

“This role,” he said, “must be fully 
accepted by American Protestants—they 
must understand that they are in the cru- 
cial position in determining the spiritual- 
intellectual climate of the world.” And, 
while he feels we have been hesitant in 
making up our minds about Communism, 
Mr. Nagy believes we are far from the 
“decadent and reactionary” has-beens the 
Communists wishfully think we are. What- 
ever happens, whatever future awaits a 
world divided in two by an Iron Curtain, 
“T am confident that American Protestants 
will be as wise in carrying out their task 
in this new arrangement of the world as 
they have been in standing by human lib- 
erty, all through their history.” 

Since the day I visited the dairy farmer 
who once was Stalin’s guest, the Com- 
munists have tightened their control over 
East Europe and widened their sphere of 
influence in Asia. Hungarian Cardinal 
Mindszenthy has followed Lutheran Bishop 
Ordass to the dungeon. The Cardinal’s 
trial, Mr. Nagy believes, is a step in a 
plan to force Hungarian Catholics to sever 
ties with the Vatican and become a State 
church. He is convinced that the Car- 
dinal’s statements were produced by tor- 
ture or drugs, or both. 

In China, some Christians elect to leave 
Communist-dominated territory; others 
feel their duty is to remain with their peo- 
ple and adjust themselves to the new 
regime without losing their integrity. 

All over the world, on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain, Protestants are asking them- 
selves, “What is the Christian answer?” 
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“Read Us a Story” 


There’s joy in the sound of wonderful 


words, if read aloud with enthusiasm. 


By JULIA WILLIAMSON 








HOULD WE READ ALOUD to our children? 

This question is often asked by con- 
scientious, bookloving parents. In these 
days when the family living room is con- 
tinually filled with sound and fury from 
phonograph and radio, with television de- 
manding attention of both ear and eye, 
when the movies, corner drugstore, and 
the automobile lure us from home, is there 
time or inclination for the quiet relaxa- 
tion of reading aloud? 

At least there is a lively interest in the 
subject. Radio commentators frequently 
discuss it. Recently Dorothy and Dick, 
father and mother team at the breakfast 
table, spent the greater part of a program 
reading from the mass of letters listeners 
had written in response to suggestions 
they had made on reading aloud. Review- 
ers of juvenile books in The New York 
Times, the Saturday Review of Literature, 
and other periodicals often note that cer- 
tain books will lend themselves to read- 
ing aloud. The Religious Education Com- 
mittee of the Friends General Conference 
considers reading aloud important enough 
to issue a small booklet by Josephine 
Moffett Benson, Reading Aloud in the 
Home. 





There is a universal complaint about 
the lack of reading ability in older girls 
and boys. Perhaps this is because so few 
of them have heard the sound of beauti- 
ful words read with love and appreciation. 
In an earlier day, even the children who 
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wriggled through family prayers and over 
lengthy church services unconsciously ab- 
sorbed a knowledge of the richness of the 
English language that only familiarity 
with the Bible and Shakespeare can give. 
Judging by the numerous references to 
reading aloud in autobiographies there 
seems to be no pleasure that lingers longer 
in the memory. 

Cornelia Otis Skinner in Family Circle 
(Houghton Mifflin) tells of the exciting 
reality of Shakespeare in the original: how 
the music, the color, and the narrative 
fascination of the playwright’s words held 
her spellbound before she reached school 
age. 


‘Tu IDEA THAT SHAKESPEARE is ‘difficult’ 
strikes me as fantastic,” she writes. “Why 
is ‘Sing a Song of Sixpence’ any more 
comprehensible than ‘Full fathom five my 
father lies’? And why should tiny tots be 
forced to lisp inanities when they might 
be given the experience in their imagina- 
tion of the gay facets of that Elizabethan 
gem, “The Queen Mab Speech’?” Of 
course, not every little girl can hear 
Shakespeare read by an exuberant and 
golden-voiced father like Otis Skinner. 

A few years ago John Mason Brown 
wrote a half humorous, half despairing 
column on trying to read aloud to his sons. 
The boys listened with polite boredom for 
a little while and then drifted away to the 
comic strips and the radio from which he 
had hoped to wean them. Perhaps the 
first prescription for successful reading 
aloud might be gleaned from this account. 
Mr. Brown read from a sense of duty, with 
a purpose of improving his sons’ taste. 
Mr. and Mrs. Skinner introduced Shake- 
speare to their small daughter, not as 
something “every child should know,” but 
as something they loved and wanted to 
share with her. The sharing of true en- 
thusiasm is necessary. Reading aloud, un- 
less the reader enjoys it, is just as bare as 
any other gift without the giver. 

One book that undoubtedly will be read 


aloud in a great many households this 
year is a collection of reprints from a 
well-loved children’s magazine, St. Nich- 
olas. May Lamberton Becker, in her intro- 
duction to the St. Nicholas Anthology 
(Random House) says, “it is more than a 
book, it is a living memory.” The ma- 
jority of the well known authors in this 
collection—Frank Stockton, Louisa May 
Alcott, Bret Harte, Joel Chandler Harris, 





Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Tennyson, and 
Longfellow—were of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is to be hoped that present day 
youngsters will enjoy the St. Nicholas An- 
thology as much as their grandparents 
will. 

There seems to be a consensus among 
parents that pre-school and primary age 
children are eager to listen to reading 
aloud. But as soon as they can read, book- 
loving girls and boys prefer to read to 
themselves. A great deal of the best prose 
and poetry, however, can be presented be- 
fore the child reaches nine or ten. 

At an early age children are interested 
in God and begin to ask questions. Bible 
stories can be among the first to be told 
or read. There are a number of beauti- 
fully illustrated books whose text is taken 
from the King James version: among 
them are the Petershams’ Stories from the 
Old Testament (Winston), The Jesus 
Story (Macmillan), The Christ Child 
(Doubleday), Elizabeth Orton Jones’s 
Small Rain and A Little Child (Viking), 
and Dorothy Lathrop’s Animals of the 
Bible (Lippencott). The Little Children’s 
Bible in the Macmillan Little Library has 
fifty-five brief stories beginning with the 
Nativity and childhood of Christ and tell- 
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ing the Old Testament legends as “stories 
he learned from his mother.” 

The Older Children’s Bible (Macmillan) 
has a fuller text. For still older boys and 
girls The Book of Books, published by 





From “One God” 


Knopf in 1944, is a well-printed and beau- 
tifully designed book, abridged and ex- 
plained with editorial comment. One God 
by Florence Fitch (Lothrop, Lee) is an 
excellent presentation of the different 
ways in which Jew, Catholic, and Prot- 
estant worship the same God, written to 
foster understanding and respect among 
the major faiths. Excellent for presenting 
Biblical themes and Christian ideals in 
current English are the volumes of the 
new curriculum of the Presbyterian 
Church School. For the little tots are 
Growing Pains, Thine Is the Glory, and 
others; for primary school children are 
Once Long Ago, A Star Shone, and God’s 
World and Johnny (all Westminster 
Press). 

Imaginative stories are the child’s heri- 
tage. ‘Mother Goose,” “The Three Pigs,” 
“The Three Bears,’ “Red Riding Hood,” 
“Sleeping Beauty,” “Cinderella” will prob- 
ably be told before they are read. The 
Fairy Ring and Tales of Laughter (Dou- 
bleday) edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora Smith are still in print; Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg’s Favorite Stories, Old and 
New, and More Favorite Stories (Double- 
day) are among the best collections of all 
kinds of stories that have been made. 
Howard Pyle’s Wonder Clock, Pepper and 
Salt, The Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood, and King Arthur (Harper) are in- 
valuable. 


—_ THERE ARE the long stories with 
definite literary value that have a uni- 
versal appeal for old and young alike. 
Alice in Wonderland, The Water Babies, 
At the Back of the North Wind, Princess 
and Goblins, The Princess and Curdie, 
Pinocchio, The Adventures of Nils, The 
Just So Stories (Doubleday), The Jungle 
Books (Scribners), and The Wind in the 
Willows are well within a child’s compre- 
hension but are too difficult for him to 
read to himself. More recent books tak- 
ing permanent places on the shelves with 
these are Dr. Doolittle, Mary Poppin, and 
Winnie-the-Pooh. Listening to such books 
as these will enlarge not only a child’s 
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vocabulary but also his spiritual and 
mental horizons. 

Reading aloud helps to alleviate periods 
of enforced leisure that come with illness 
or accident. Measles, mumps, broken arms 
and legs are almost forgotten in the ex- 
citement of following the adventures of 
Ulysses, Ivanhoe, the Three Musketeers, 
and Tom Sawyer. Treasure Island, Robin- 
son Crusoe, Little Women, Sara Crew, and 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm have brought 
both laughter and tears to many a young 
patient. 

Poetry is a must for a family’s reading 
aloud for it must be heard to be truly 
savored, The baby’s first book is one of 
nursery rhymes. There are so many de- 
lightful collections that it is hard to choose 
among them. Wilma MacFarland’s For a 
Child (Westminster) is one of the best; 
the Petershams’s The Rooster Crows 
(Macmillan), a book of American nursery 
rhymes, is another. For girls and boys of 
school age, a fascinating new volume is 
Carl Withers’s collection of four hundred 
contemporary American counting-out and 
jump-rope rhymes, nonsense verses, chants, 
and couplets for autograph albums, A 
Rocket in My Pocket (Henry Holt), a 
book one reviewer describes as made for 
“hilarious group reading.” Every child 
must own and hear A Child’s Garden of 
Verses. John Brewton’s Under the Tent 
of the Sky, a collection of poems about 
animals never seen on land or sea but 
vivified by imagination, suggests itself for 
reading at summer camps or anywhere 
out of doors. Louis Untermeyer’s This 
Singing World and Stars to Steer By 
(Harcourt Brace) are volumes for all ages. 


Ta OUTSTANDING BOOK of poetry for 
this year is An Inheritance of Poetry 
(Houghton Mifflin) collected and arranged 
by Gladys L. Adshead and Annis Duff. 
Each group of poems is preceded by a full- 
page decoration by Nora Unwin suggesting 
the mood or subject. It begins with James 
Weldon Johnson’s thrilling “Creation,” 
followed by St. Francis’s “Canticle to the 
Sun” and twenty pages of soul-inspiring 
poems centered on God. Then it drifts 
into poems about God’s creatures—birds, 
kittens, bears, mice, snakes, and other 
animals—in both serious and humorous 
verse, winding up with Robert Frost’s 
“Runaway.” Then through fairy folk, hu- 
mor, ballads, down to the sea in ships, 
love, nature, all beauteous things, ending 
as it began on a high note with John 
Bunyan’s “Song of Master-Valiant-for- 
Truth,” and Robert Nathan’s “To the 
Children.” 

Truly, this is a book that sows seeds of 
blood-tingling beauty in minds and hearts. 
In the dedication is a quotation from 
Walter de la Mare which might well be 
adopted as a motto for all who read aloud 
to children: “I know that only the best in 
anything can be good enough for the 
young.” 
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Faith in These Times 


THE Common VENTURES OF LIFE. By 
Elton Trueblood. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1949. (124 pp., $1.00) 


HERE ARE FEW who would claim that 
a is a healthy world. The chief 
concern of Christians 
today is to find a 
starting point from 
which to begin re- 
building, to develop 
and spread a faith 
that will embody the 
word of the Church in 
the ethic of the mar- 
ket place. To such 
persons, Dr. True- 
blood’s book will come 
as a boon. 

The Common Ventures of Life is taken 
from the Willson Lectures, delivered by 
the author at Southwestern University in 
1948. It follows his Trilogy for Our Times 
which included The Predicament of Mod- 
ern Man, Foundations for Reconstruction, 
and Alternative to Futility. 

Dr. Trueblood diagnoses the current 
universal disease as a loss of wholeness, 
a divorcing of the material from the 
spiritual world. The cause of the sickness 
is a gradual decay of faith; its symptoms 
are the secularization of the primary 
events of life: marriage, birth, work, and 
death. 

The cure is a return to belief, a recap- 
turing of the sacred meaning of man’s 
common ventures. Marriage must be rec- 
ognized as a sacrament, a religious event 
in which the entire community has a 
stake. We must treat birth as a God-given 
gift and strive to make the home a center 
of true reverence. Work must be regarded 
as devotion, a dedication of our powers 
to a larger whole. And death, the most 
sobering experience of all, must be re- 
turned to the Church, where life’s deepest 
moments are glorified —JoHN WHITMAN 








D. Elton 


Trueblood 


Wuat CAN WE BELIEVE? By Vergilius 
Ferm. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1948. (206 pp., $3.00) 


HE Compton Proressor and head of 
the department of philosophy in the 
College of Wooster addresses his book not 
to skeptics or to those who are sure of 
their faith but to that “large middle-class 
of persons which has been reared in a posi- 
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tive religious tradition but toward which 
it has become lukewarm.” There are cer- 
tainly many such people, and this series 
of essays may help them by creating the 
kind of atmosphere in which they can 
breathe more freely. The emphasis is on 
how we can believe rather than on the 
what. This involves a good deal of nega- 
tive clearing of the ground in order to 
present the claims of religion in general 
and of Christianity in particular. The im- 
plication seems to be that once the Chris- 
tian pilgrimage has begun, it will move on 
toward its goal. This is a book for those 
whose problem is how to begin in the first 
place. —Huvucu THOMSON KERR, JR. 


Man’s Restiess SEARCH. By Barbara 
Spofford Morgan. Harper & Brothers, 


~ 


New York, 1949. (217 pp., $2.50) 


D* MorGan’s BooK is illuminating, 
chiefly because she presents high 
thinking in a splendid prose style. The 
theme is familiar; the emphasis is spir- 
itual; the end and conclusions are 
thoroughly rewarding. The author, a spe- 
cialist in the psychology of social rela- 
tions, assesses Our contemporary spiritual 
pattern and seeks to re-define man’s end- 
less reaching towards the unknown. In 
cogent statements that stem from an in- 
clusive understanding of the problems of 
the skeptic and of the believer, Dr. Mor- 
gan fashions a philosophy of religion that 
will satisfy some and challenge others. 
The central thought of the book appears 
in this sentence: “God controls us most 
when we freely seek him, in whatever 
ways we use to transcend ourselves.”” One 
wonders to what extent the interjection 
of the Christian concept of revelation 
would resolve many of the problems Mrs. 
Morgan has raised. At least it would 
lessen her questions by one—immortality. 

—DonaLp MACLEOD 


SECULAR ILLUSION OR CHRISTIAN REAL- 
ism? By D. R. Davies. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1949. (111 pp., 
$2.00) 


H"™: Is another trenchant book from 
the pen of that hard-hitting Welsh- 
man, D. R. Davies. He knows how to dig 
down deep, bring up treasures, and apply 
them to the life of the common man. A 
coal miner for eight years, a diligent stu- 
dent for an extended period at Edinburgh 
University and United College in York- 
shire, Davies now occupies a pulpit at 
Brighton, England. He assails the practice 
of equating superficial kindness with 
Christianity. He exposes the shallow 
views of man and history found in totali- 
tarianism, in capitalism, in democracy, in 
socialism, in liberal Protestantism, and in 
many of the plans for the evangelization 
of the world. The proposals of these 
various groups he calls “prescribing pills 
for earthquakes.” After painting a black, 





desperate picture of man and the world, 
he lets the light of the Gospel shine in 
gloriously. He shows clearly that “all our 
social problems are theological in char- 
acter.” —Epwarp H. Roserts 


Parents Are People 


CHEAPER BY THE Dozen. By Frank B. 
Gilbreth, Jr., and Ernestine Gilbreth 
Carey. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1949. 
(237 Pp-, $3.00) 


iy SPITE OF THE FACT that Cheaper by 
the Dosen is dismissed by some re- 
viewers as “just another family tale,” it 
has a freshness and a rollicking spirit of 
good fun about it that qualify it for 
good family reading. It is written by 
the son and daughter of two of the coun- 
try’s foremost industrial engineers, Frank 
Bunker Gilbreth, one of the first “effi- 
ciency experts,” and Lillian Moller Gil- 
breth, who continued her husband’s work 
after his untimely death in 1924. 
Their wholehearted family biography 
tells the tale of a household whose pro- 
genitors literally believe in having chil- 
dren by the dozen. With a fine eye for 
concrete illustration and character por- 
trayal, the authors have stuffed their vol- 
ume full of humorous incidents, most of 
which rise from the father’s evidently 
prescient determination to raise his fam- 
ily to be self-sufficient by training them 
in, and by the use of, the techniques 
of efficiency. With all his foibles, Mr. 
Gilbreth emerges as a lovable and under- 
standing figure of a father. 
—JANETTE T. HARRINGTON 


Famity Circre. By Cornelia Otis 
Skinner. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1948. (310 pp., $3.50) 


* Ppccroeng Otis SKINNER, whose name 
means good entertainment on theater 
marquee and book jacket alike, produced 
this memoir of the 
Skinner family life, 
spanning fifty years 
and two continents, 
concluding with Miss 
Skinner’s own intro- 
duction on the stage 
when her famous 
father, Otis, led her 
to the footlights for 
a bow. 

Maud _ Skinner, 
Cornelia’s mother, was a warm-hearted 
girl who, in the true romantic tradition, 
relinquished her own career as an actress 
to marry her leading man. 

Although Mr. Skinner’s demanding 
profession forced a harum-scarum pat- 
tern of life on his family, he was as 
much an idol to his home as on the stage. 
Cornelia writes that he was the best of 
fathers by nature, not by training, and a 
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romantically devoted husband who after 
decades of marriage still wrote Maud the 
kind of letter most wives cherish from 
their courtship days. 
Family Circle submits a case-history of 
a marriage that was not merely a success, 
but a triumph—in the face of obstacles 
much higher than those faced by most 
couples. Cornelia Otis Skinner—once 
“Chameleon Ogre Skinny” to unadmir- 
ing schoolmates—has added another laurel 
wreath to her avocation as a writer. 
—E. P. HorrMan 


Ir Was Not Wuat I Expectep. By 
Val Teal. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New 
York, 1948. (255 pp., $2.75) 


\ 7 au TEAL DeEcrIpDED while still a young- 


ster to follow her mother’s example 
by having a large family, a well-managed 
home, and a full social life; but—it was 
not what she expected. Her four off- 
spring refused to stick to the schedule 
minutely outlined in government pam- 
phlets, so her afternoons were seldom 
free for neighborly visits or gracious en- 
tertaining. As she often had to drive John 
or Peter downtown when she was dishev- 
elled from lowly household tasks, her 
public appearance didn’t typify a mother 
in a magazine ad. In the 1920’s when 
families with more than two children 
were considered bad taste, Val and her 
husband discovered how much fun a 
family can be. And the hurly-burly of a 
crowded household, they find, builds 
character in parents and children alike. 
This family autobiography by magazine- 
writer Val Teal is definitely a book for 
parents—others would miss too many 
of the laughs. —E. P. HorrMan 


Letters TO JANE. By Gladys Denny 
Shultz. J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 
1948. (224 pp., $2.75) 


AST IN THE FORM of a correspondence 

between a mother and her teen-age 
daughter, this book presents workable 
solutions to the problems a young girl 
faces in her relationships with the op- 
posite sex. When Jane and her girl friends 
run up against the questions of dating 
and courtship, Jane’s mother responds 
with answers reflecting maturity and a 
rare understanding. She does not as- 
sume an all-wise adult superiority with 
the girls, but realizes that customs con- 
cerning boy-girl relations have changed 
during the last generation. She recon- 
ciles unchanging principles of courtship 
with present-day conditions created by 
the automobile, lurid advertising, pro- 
longed education, and confused stand- 
ards of personal conduct. 

Although written primarily for girls, 
this book could well be given to the boys. 
It would help them understand the prob- 
lems a girl faces and point out how they 
can make themselves better companions 





and better potential husbands. Young 
smoothies who think they “know all 
about women” will find some instructive 
surprises. —E. P. Horrman 


Born 1925; A Novet or Youtu. By 
Vera Brittain. Macmillan and Company, 
New York, 1949. (320 pp., $3.50) 


g guns Is A sToRY of conflict: the obvi- 
ous conflict of war, and the subtle 
struggle between two generations. To 
Robert Carbury, raised in secure, peace- 
ful, Edwardian England, war is abnormal 
and wrong. To his son Adrian, “born, 
1925,” war seems most natural and there- 
fore right. For them the second world 
war sharpens the inevitable cleavage be- 
tween a father and his adolescent child. 
Miss Brittain traces this battle sympa- 
thetically until, with the advent of matur- 
ity, their armistice is signed. The reader 
is left with the feeling that the world’s 
wars could be settled if nations, like indi- 
viduals, would only grow up. 

—Nancy TWINING 


Focus on Freedom 


Doctor Faustus. By Thomas Mann. 
Alfred Knopf Company, New York, 1948. 
(510 pp., $3.50) 


po MASSIVE PHILOSOPHICAL RETRO- 
SPECTION which has always marked 
the novels of Thomas Mann is climaxed 
in Doctor Faustus. 
Purporting to be the 
biography of the Ger- 
man composer Adrian 
Leverkuhn, who sold 
his soul to the devil 
for twenty-four years 
of musical genius, this 
is actually the story 

. of Germany itself 
Thomas Mann from the turn of the 
century to the death 
of Adolph Hitler. Leverkuhn’s emergence 
as a genius, his dominant position in the 
field of music, his descent into madness 
and total damnation are combined to pre- 
sent a morbid and tremendously effective 
parable of the rise and death of the 
German Empire. 

The Faustian legend which Mann de- 
velops has become almost completely 
identified with Germany, and the work- 
ing out of ordained doom takes on a 
ritualistic compulsion in the nation and 
in the book. Everything which transpires 
is the inevitable consequence of greatness 
devil-ridden. In a sense, Mann has used 
the burgeoning pages of his novel as his 
own apologia sua Germania, and his ap- 
proach to his story and to the nation 
which his own personal integrity has re- 
pudiated, as any good man repudiates 
evil, is wholly Teutonic, not universal, 
and as a consequence the pages of Doc- 
tor Faustus are heavy with the breast- 
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beating of a people who revel in self- 
pity. 

No brief review of this novel, by the 
man who is probably the major writer of 
our present century to date, can do full 
justice to its tremendous intellectual and 
spiritual significance. Doctor Faustus will 
indubitably long be read, not primarily as 
a story, but as a social document and a 
modern parable of the factors which 
breed disintegration in both men and 
nations. —L. S. Munn 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM. By 
John C. Bennett. Association Press, New 
York, 1948. (128 pp., $1.50). 


HIS BOOK WILL NOT BE POPULAR with 

Communists. Neither will it be pop- 
ular with those whose blood pressure rises 
and whose thinking processes become 
numbed whenever the word Communism 
is mentioned. 

Dr. John C. Bennett, professor of 
Christian Theology and Ethics at Union 
Seminary, New York, attempts to study 
the conflict between Christianity and 
Communism in a dispassionate, thoughtful 
way, giving credit to such good as the 
Marxian teachings contain, but seeing in 
the Communist movement a “threat to 
essential forms of personal and political 
freedom.” 

“Communism,” he asserts, “is a re- 
sponse to a certain one-sidedness in the 
development of the Christianity of the 
churches; and it is a corrective that all 
Christians must take seriously.” He con- 
siders it “a reminder of the responsibility 
of Christians and of the Church to seek 
the realization of more equal justice in 
society.” 

Dr. Bennett sees one of the greatest 
possible antidotes to Communism in the 
fact that “the Church is now going through 
a period of the most rigorous self-exami- 
nation, and it sees more clearly than at 
any time in the modern period the need 
for a radical reformation.” 

He urges that Christian opposition to 
Communism “be clearly distinguished 
from the opposition to Communism by 
those who oppose it chiefly as an economic 
system,” stating that “no one of the eco- 
nomic systems that are real alternatives 


in the world today guarantees all of the | 


values that Christians should seek to con- 
serve.” 

He cautions that “military victory over 
Russia and her Communist allies would 
save none of the real values which Com- 
munism threatens.” Instead, this “would 
be so destructive that it would multiply 
many times the number of desperate 
people in the world who would snatch at 
any hope of security against anarchy and 
hunger at whatever cost to freedom.” 

Christians should “begin at home and 
prove that it is possible to prevent mass 
unemployment without having recourse to 
tyranny from right or left, that the insti- 
tutions of freedom are not merely ‘formal,’ 
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THE EASTER GIFT OF A LIFETIME 
“A significantly great 
achievement! The most 
complete volume of its kind 
ever published. 


. . « Prepared by scholars from many different 
Protestant denominations, it makes clear how the 
Bible came to be and what the Christian Church 
believes about it.'"— Christian Herald 





Study Edition of the 
HOLY BIBLE 











MAKING A GO OF LIFE, by Roy L. 
Smith—A guide to finding peace and 
purpose in life through finding God. 


Pocket size, 352 pages. $1.25 
THE WAY, by E. Stanley Jones— 
How to find and follow the Christian 
way, step by step, to a more abundant 
life. Pocket size, 384 pages. $1.25 
REMEMBER NOW ...., by Walter 
D. Cavert—A Bible passage, a prayer, 
a brief story for every day of the year. 
Expressly for young people. $1.25 
THINK ON THESE THINGS, by Con- 
stance Garrett—32 deeply spiritual 
meditations which will bring a closer 
companionship with God. $1.25 
THE EVENING ALTAR, by Carl W. 
Petty—Devout meditations whic h, 
for beauty of thought and expression, 
rank among the classics. $1.50 
PRAYER POEMS, compiled by O. V. 
and Helen Armstrong—Over 300 treas- 
ured inspirational poems—some about 
prayer, some which are prayers. $1.75 











At your bookstore, ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


@A magnificent self-explaining Study Edition 
which brings a full understanding of the Scriptures 
to the modern reader. Incorporates the discoveries 
of modern research in history and archaeology, 
while yet retaining a truly Protestant and evangelical 
viewpoint. Every word of the beloved King James 
Version. Almost 2,000 pages, beautifully printed 
and bound. 126-page Concordance, maps. 


At oll bookstores, THE @ WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 
—> 


$10.00 











ABUNDANT LIVING, by E. Stanley H 
Jones—A book that helps every reader 
attain peace, poise, and spiritual ma- 
turity. Pocket size, 384 pages. $1.25 
MEDITATIONS FOR WOMEN, edited 
by Jean Abernethy—A year-round de- 
votional manual, by women for all 
women. Pocket size, 384 pages. $1.25 
MEDITATIONS FOR MEN, by Daniel 
Russell—A devotional manual especial- 
ly for men—a year’s inspiring reading. 
Pocket size, 384 pages. $1.25 
MORE HILLTOP VERSES AND 
PRAYERS, by Ralph S. and Robert E. 
Cushman—Devotional poetry, set in a 
frame of Scripture and prayers. $1 
CHANNELS OF DEVOTION, by Gladys 
C. Murrell—24 story worship services. 
each containing poetry, a prayer, and 
suggested scripture and hymns. $1.25 
POEMS WITH POWER to Strengthen 
the Soul, compiled by James Mudge 
—1,348 poems to kindle faith and 
strengthen Christian ideals, $1.95 



























WORSHIP 
y~~- RESOURCES ~~ 
FOR YOUTH 


David R. Porter, Editor 


Here is fresh and different material for the 
enrichment of group worship in both formal 
and informal settings. It provides inspiring 
devotional patterns for church, school, and 
club use. Pastors and group leaders find this 
a ready-to-use tool. Related selections from 
the Bible, the classics, and great devotional 
literature are included with prayers and 
graces; also, suggestions for making your 
own worship programs. $2.50 


‘YOUNG PEOPLE’S- 
~~~ PRAYERS~~—~ 


Percy R. Hayward 


Expressed in terms of young people’s daily 
activities and experience, these prayers put 
religion to work in their lives. There are 
seventy-eight petitions, cac h one accom- 
panied by a Bible verse and a drawing that 
illustrates its theme. Attractively designed as 
agift book and suitable for any occasion. $1.50 


—~-D EVOTIONS~~ 
r~~—~FOR YOUTH~—; 


Clark R. Gilbert 


Over a hundred devotional services dealing 


with every-day events and familiar situa- 
tions make this a program guide for any 
gathering where teen-agers join in intormal 
worship—at school, camp, club, or church, 
Varying in type, length, and content, these 
devotions are suitable for many purposes. 

$2.00 


i—-S TORIES FOR~~ 
~TALKS TO BOYS~ 


Frank H. Cheley 


To drive home a point, emphasize a truth, or 
illustrate a lesson eloquently, here are a 
thousand brief stories, anecdotes, and poems 
which leaders of boys find perennially useful 
for inspiration, instruction, and entertainment. 
An alphabetical index by theme permits 
easy cross reference and adaptability 

$3.00 








L—-TREASURY OF—~ 
RELIGIOUS 
PLAYS 


Selected by Thelma Brown 








Twenty complete plays, chosen for their 
effective presentation of religious and moral 
principles, easy to produce by groups of all 
ages. Subjects include evangelism, steward- 
ship, freedom, race relations, Christian 
vocations, youth problems, temperance, 


Christian literacy, etc. Casts range from 3 to 
18 characters; production time from 20 to 


90 minutes. $3.00 


Check the titles you wish to order, clip 
and mail this ad with your remittance 
to your neorest Presbyterian Bookstore. 
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as the Communists allege, but that they 
really are the means by which society can 
be continuously corrected in the interests 
of justice.” 

Written primarily for students and 
young people, Christianity and Com- 
munism gives a clear, straightforward 
statement of the author’s beliefs, and as 
such merits careful attention from all per- 
sons who are anxious to form their own 
opinions on this controversial subject. 

—CHARLES A. WRIGHT 


THE Power oF FREEDOM. By Max As- 
coli. Farrar, Straus & Co., Inc., New 
York, 1949. (173 pp., $2.75) 


M* ASCOLI is an impassioned defender 
of democracy, and his treatise, The 
Power of Freedom, is a plea for the citi- 
zens and governments of democratic coun- 
tries to revitalize and unlease the tremen- 
dous power implicit in their beliefs. As 
he sees democratic freedom, it is the 
weapon to crush both fascism and Com- 
munism, both feeding on the mistakes 
and weaknesses of democracy. 

The author is no wishful thinker, but 
a believer, and he proselytes vigorously 
for democracy, in part because he him- 
self has experienced the constricting 
horror of the non-democratic state. How- 
ever, he presents no clear blueprint of 
how he expects the world to attain the 
true free state. Rather, he chastises the 
shallowness of many of our aims, and our 
absorption in a particular one of the four 
freedoms—freedom from want, which ac- 
cording to Ascoli can very quickly lead 
to Communism. 

Such a book brings an awakening of 
ideas and ideals. It is a call to arms for 
those who rest easily on already attained 
freedom and are forgetful of the fact 
that to maintain and expand these hard- 
won liberties is a constantly waged battle, 
intellectual, political, and sometimes mili- 
tary, but not one that can be fought with 
outmoded conceptions. To Ascoli, an 
awakened America alone can bring about 
the end of world civil war because here 
alone the pattern of civilization has been 
built on a constant reciprocal adjustment 
between economic forces and the institu- 
tion of freedom. The Power of Freedom 
is an original and brilliant restatement of 
old truths, one of the most provocative 
of books in the spate of treatises on eco- 
nomic and social problems. —L. S. MuNN 


Of Science and Wisdom 


How To Turnk Creativety. By Eliot 
D. Hutchinson, Ph.D. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, Nashville, Tennessee, 1949. 
(233 PP, $2.75) 
re HARDLY IN THE CATEGORY of 


the magical volumes that offer to 
make one’s life over, Eliot Hutchinson’s 





How to Think Creatively offers some 
valuable nuggets of thought for the writer, 
the minister, the teacher, or the man or 
woman in any profession requiring original 
thinking. Based on psychological studies, 
Mr. Hutchinson’s analysis provides a 
systematic approach to the techniques of 
thought. Far from dismissing as inconse- 
quential the flashes of insight to which 
many people attribute their inspiration, he 
establishes intuition, or insight, as a prime 
factor in the creative process—but not as 
an accidental occurrence, or that moment 
of inspiration for which some folk in crea- 
tive work like to think they are waiting. 

Creative thinking, according to Mr. 
Hutchinson, falls into four steps: the 
stage of preparation, when theories are 
evolved at random and on a trial and 
error basis; the stage of frustration, when 
all attempts lead to a dead end and the 
thinker, exhausted and discouraged, lays 
aside his work and turns to something 
else; then the moment of insight, the per- 
fect solution, which seems to come out of 
the blue. The final stage is that of veri- 
fication, which the author names as the 
most important inasmuch as too often fine 
ideas are lost for lack of concentrated ef- 
fort to nail them down. 

In an endeavor to objectify religious 
experience, the author draws a parallel 
between ordinary incidence of insight and 
of spiritual inspiration. | Mysticism, 
prayer, conversion, and belief—or what 
he calls “growing to believe”—follow the 
same pattern of fumbling, frustration, the 
moment of insight and verification, and 
again, the author cites as the chief prob- 
lem the difficulty of solidifying, and con- 
veying to others, spiritual truths that 
seem to have come in moments of revela- 
tion. —JANETTE T. HARRINGTON 


THE Roap to Reason. By Lecomte du 
© 


Noiiy. Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 
New York, 1948. (254 pp., $3.50) 


HIS IS A LEARNED VOLUME that reveals 

how little science knows of this world 
of ours and helps refute the oft-heard 
argument that science 
proves there is no 
God. 

Science does no 
such thing, writes Le- 
comte du Noiiy, him- 
self a_ scientist of 
note, author of the 
best-selling Human 
Destiny, written 

Lecomte shortly before his 
du Notiy§ - death in 1947. The 
Road to Reason is an earlier volume, writ- 
ten prior to 1939, but just now published. 

To help the lay reader, du Noiiy gives 
a number of simplified explanations of 
scientific principles. 

Easiest to follow are du Noiiy’s state- 
ments regarding the laws of probability. 
For example, if in a narrow tube there 
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are ten black grains followed by ten white 


grains, what happens if they are poured 
out, shaken up a bit, and then poured Church 
back? The probability is that the white 


and black grains will be intermingled so as ‘ 
to give a uniform gray effect in the tube. M | 
Of these mere twenty grains there are two EC Ill OF ] d 5 
billion possible combinations and the 
> ons . 9 a * 

mathematical probability of striking the ALL CHURCH CRAFTS 
same combination twice is one in 184,756. 

By these same laws of probability, du SILVER 
Noiiy states, the chance formation of one 


ALTAR FITTINGS 





protein molecule, that is, one of the bricks 

indispensable to the construction of a LIGHTING FIXTURES 

human being, would require “much longer STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 

than the estimated duration of our globe, aia y 

or of our planetary system.” And, as he TABLETS * MURALS 

points out, “one isolated molecule would CARVED WOOD 

have been useless.” “To admit that the 

phenomenon could have taken place bil- BRASS 

lions of times, in an extremely short space ————Anrrrican Representative of 

of time, is to completely deny the pos- J. Wippell & Co., Ltd 

sibility of applying the calculus of prob- Exeter © Enflend F 

ability to this problem.” Going a step 

further, when chance is applied to the Studios of GEORGE L. PAYNE 
formation of billions of cells, the figures ONE LEE PLACE *« PATERSON. 8N. T. 


“exceed all limits.” 

“It is much simpler to say, du Noiiy 
declares, “that, up till now, we have not 
been able to furnish a single scientific ex- 


planation of life, nor of its appearance Church Bulletins | RAIS 10 $500 in tny 


on 0 2,” 
yr globe Rush penny post cord for Free Details 
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“Curiously enough,” the author writes, | , an P a 61 East 11 St. HUDSON PRODUCTS 
“when it is a question of atomic structure, Ecclesiastical Art Press - Louisville 12, Ky. | | New York 3,N. Y. CORP., DEPT. P-2 


or of the nature of the electron, positron, 

proton, neutron, and other elementary | ——— —— —-- - 
particles, the scientist does not hesitate to 
confess his ignorance. But as soon as we PRESBYTERIAN LIFE: FOR THE LATEST IN NEWS OF RELIGION 
pass into the domain of life, this same 
physicist, who is imbued with modesty — 
concerning the things he does know, is full 
of assurance and pride concerning the 


things he does not know.” the ANSWER HOW SHA L L I STU DY 


This is despite the fact that “at present to your 
there is no hypothesis capable of explain- QUESTION T « t K | icf L E 9 
ing the birth of life and the development - 
of consciousness without the intervention 
of a factor that can be described as extra- 
scientific or supernatural.” 

Tracing the development of antagonism 


























Do it this progressive, systematic way... . 
with Moody Correspondence Courses. 


between science and religion, he states Christians, young in hey ng bey G oo — 
that the early Church, in its endeavors to age or faith, need an nh pe prose Rar a °“$4.00 
suppress science, was largely to blame. carefully planned in- ° - f 

“The Church had looked upon it struction in the Word FOLLOW WITH = INTRODUCTORY 
(science) with suspicion from the very of God. The Moody M BIBLE by Dr. James M. Gray. A brief 
first, and as this suspicion had occasion- curriculum enables study of ail 66 books. . $6.00 
ally materialized in a rather brutal man- you to start with a 
ner, its adorers, almost without exception, basic foundational THEN - with a solid foundation of basic 
considered the clergy as their foe. The study and advance 3 Bible truth, more advanced courses in 
number of those who used science as an along any desired doctrine, synthesis or analysis will be 
argument against religion itself increased line. fascinating and profitable. 
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did occasion for those who were not real SEND THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 
scientists, but who were very ambitious, NAME 7 STREET 
to use science as a springboard to destroy 
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totally the secular prestige of the Church. orv__ - ZONE STAT 
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Reproduction of a letter 
from a Presbyterian wife 
and mother. 


PresByTERIAN LIFE, still $2.50 per year, offers Christian infor- 
mation and spiritual help in “good measure, pressed down and shaken 


together, and running over...” Twenty-five issues a year cost ten 
cents each. For the Presbyterian family, this is a dime well spent. 

If there is a renewal notice in this copy of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
your subscription is nearly at an end. Renew today—the price in- 


creases to $3.50 at midnight, March 31, 1949. 
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if you have (already renewed, just ignore the expiration notice. if your subscription expires some 
time after March 31, you are invited to extend it now, at the old price. 
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their animosity against spiritual authority” 
find science “has turned against them.” 
Thus man is confronted by two roads— 
a superficially easy one that “considers 
the material world as the only reality” 
and one requiring rigorous discipline that 
“admits the reality of imponderable 
spiritual forces.” Du Noiiy suggests a 
need for finding a middle road, the Road 
to Reason, “on which both science and 
religion can meet and work together for 
the creation of a spiritually and physically 
perfect man.” —Cwar.es A. WRIGHT 


Tue UNIVERSE AND Dr. ErnstTeErn. By 
Lincoln Barnett. Forward by Albert Ein- 
stein. William Sloane Associates, New 
York, 1948. (114 pp., $2.50) 


s ALBERT EINSTEIN points out in his 
foreward to this book, the bulk of 
popular scientific writing misses the mark 
because it is too complex or too simple. 
Either the writer presents an exhaustive 
treatise which confuses and discourages 
the non-scientist, or he glosses over cen- 
tral problems and is content with making 
the reader think that he understands. 

This book is the rare exception. With- 
out compromising accuracy or shying 
away from complexity, Lincoln Barnett 
has given a thoroughly readable account 
of Einstein’s gradual unfolding of the 
mysteries of the physical universe. Since 
Einstein’s abstract theories are the foun- 
dation of most main developments in 
modern science, the task is broad and deep. 

To prepare the ground for understand- 
ing relativity, we must first give up com- 
mon sense which, to a scientist, is merely 
“a deposit of prejudices laid down in the 
mind prior to the age of eighteen.” We 
must relinquish the classical conception of 
Newtonian universe, a great cosmic 
machine operating in accordance with our 
sense perceptions. We must sacrifice 
cherished ideas of space and time, for 
since 1900, when such terms as “quan- 
tum” and “space-time continuum” entered 
scientific vocabulary, seeing has been pot 
believing, but doubting. 

All this is preparation for Mr. Barnett’s 
skillfully guided tour through a series of 
precarious abstractions. He leads his au- 
dience on an exciting journey from the 
electron to the farthest galaxy and home 
again. And all the way they are aston- 
ished to realize that they understand what 
is being talked about. 

Mr. Barnett is a layman writing for 
laymen, and he respects the limitations of 
his audience. He is also an extremely 
lucid writer who can extend those limita- 
tions and induce his readers to attack 
problems which they had always dismissed 
as far too intricate for their untrained in- 
tellects. While they will not all become 
theoretical physicists overnight, they will 
gain a considerable insight into the new 
and fascinating concepts of Dr. Einstein’s 
universe. —JoHN WHITMAN 
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Even young children can develop the artistic hobby of making color windows. 


Simulated Stained Glass 


By BERNARD IKELER 


Le CAN MAKE a better-than-good sub- 
stitute for stained glass—all because, 
in 1937, the Ohio River spilled over its 
banks and poured some twelve feet of 
thick, black water into a Presbyterian 
church in Cincinnati. 

When the water went down, workmen 
literally shoveled the church into the 
street; another building had to be found. 
Happily, with funds from a Presbyterian 
flood-relief fund and from presbytery, 
the congregation was able to get a near-by 
church building that had not been used 
for some time. 

The place was in bad shape. Every 
last dollar would have to go into the 
most essential sort of repairs and remod- 
eling. So what to do about those windows 
—two fairly large windows of plain Flor- 
entine glass—that were right up front 
where the pipe organ had once been? 
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Mrs. Ruth Case Almy, the pastor’s 
wife, thought she had the answer: simu- 
lated stained glass. A commercial artist 
before her marriage, Mrs. Almy set to 
work with the date for the dedication of 
the new church as her deadline. Finished 
product: two imitation stained glass win- 
dows that compared favorably with the 
American “Art-Glass” windows in the 
church. 

Thus, Mrs. Almy says, “My interest in 
stained glass as a hobby is the result of 
a great disaster.” And a happy result, 
too, one might well add. For Mrs. Almy’s 
hobby has grown into an unusual craft 
that almost anyone can master. 

In fact, children handle the new pro- 
cess with complete success. Under Mrs. 
Almy’s direction, thirty-five juniors in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, have made simulated 
stained glass panels for a worship center, 
medallions for hanging in windows—and, 
perhaps more important, have learned to 














The REAWAKENING 
of 


CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Bernard Eugene Meland 


Confronting the tragedy of re- 
cent years and the sobering situa- 
tion which has followed, the au- 
thor finds a clue to understanding 
man’s existence in a new appre- 
ciation of the Christian faith. 
Faced with the demand for mean- 
ing in the midst of tragedy and 
unreason, he writes, mankind 
reaches out beyond the horizons 
of experience to grasp for an un- 
derstanding of existence through 
faith. This reawakening is a revo- 
lution in current culture, a uni- 
versal reawakening. $2.00 


The COST 
of 


DISCIPLESHIP 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


“Dietrich Bonhoeffer,’’ writes 
Reinhold Niebuhr in the Preface, 
“was one of the truly creative 
spirits of the Church.” In Nazi 
Germany he carried his Christian 
loyalty to the point of going to 
his own Golgotha. He sets forth 
what the doctrine of the grace of 
Christ really means, in distinc- 
tion to the formalisms of thought 
which have often obscured its 
searching truth. Here are convic- 
tions wrought in the fires of self- 
sacrifice and a courage which 
went all the way to a martyr’s 
death. The Memoir is by G. 
Leibholz, and the Foreword by 
the Bishop of Chichester. $2.50 


at all bookstores 
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appreciate real stained glass. 

Here's how you do it, according to Mrs. 
Almy’s book, Simulated Stained Glass 
for Amateurs: (Harpers, 1949, $3.50) 

(1) Begin by using a small, simple 
pattern such as the two that are offered 
in the back of the book. Then cut a 
piece of Velvex glass to match your pat- 
tern. (A selection of designs by well- 
known glass men is available in the pat- 
tern supplement published by Mrs. 
Almy.) 

(2) The lead lines and cross bars in 
a design may be simulated with black 
building paper or opaque black paint. 
Trace the pattern on the black paper with 
white carbon paper. 

(3) With a sharp knife or pointed 
scissors, cut out of the black paper 
those parts of the design that represent 
glass. 

(4) Then glue the black paper that 
represents lead lines and crossbars to 
the rough side of the Velvex glass. 

If you choose the former, skip (3) and 
(4) above. Put the pattern under the 
glass, and apply opaque black paint 
accordingly. 

(s) Using a rack to hold the glass 
against the sunlight, tint the colored por- 
tions with transparent, sun-fast oil paint. 
Make all brush strokes in a given sec- 
tion run in one direction, but vary that 
direction as you go from section to 
section. 

(6) After letting all colors dry, spray 
varnish over the whole thing. 

(7) With the pattern under the glass, 
paint on the colored surface all black 
lines shown in the pattern. 

(8) Study the result against the sort 
of light it will be hung in. Colors that 
are too thin can be re-touched; colors 
that are too bright can be spattered with 
black paint. 

(9) Bind the glass around the outer 
edges with H-shaped lead bands—tech- 
nically called cames—and attach hooks 
for hanging. 

Come to think of it, you’d do well 
to read the book. 
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Jerry Gray was a lost man—an 
alcoholic who could not break his 
chains. Here is his own story — brief, 
tragic, completely true—o story of 

guish and d . No writer has 
ever more powerfully pictured the 
subtle tortures of alcoholism; no 
reader will ever quite forget Jerry 
Gray's search for the Power that 
could save him from himself. 
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Christian Youth Guilty 
On Two Counts 


The black-robed judge pounded his 
gavel to signal the beginning of the trial. 
A hush settled over the 1,200 spectators 
in the courtroom as he began to read the 
charges against the defendant. 

“You are accused,” he read, “of Biblical 
illiteracy; not attending and supporting 
the program of the Church; not choosing 
a vocation with the major motive of 
service to others; spending leisure time 
in selfish pleasure; following non-religious 
youth in intemperance and immorality, 
and discriminating against other races.” 

The defendant’s name was Christian 
Youth. He was represented at the trial 
by Herbert Barnes, a student at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

But for the setting—the Arch Street 
Methodist Church of Philadelphia—this 
trial sponsored by the Philadelphia Coun- 
cil of Churches last month could have 
passed for the real thing. The judge, John 
A. Mawhinney, is judge of a common 
pleas court in Philadelphia. The two de- 
fense councils and the two prosecuting 
attorneys were practicing Philadelphia 
lawyers. The jury of twelve included such 
people as a YMCA secretary, a newspaper 
editor, a Salvation Army cadet, and a 
public schools superintendent. 

Prosecuting Attorney Martin F. Hatch 
was first to take the floor. His question- 
ing of three witnesses—Helen Irwin, 
vice-president of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference Youth Council; Richard Van 
Nort, leader of a religious group on the 
Pennsylvania University campus, and 
Jean Campbell, a Negro student at Bryn 
Mawr College—brought to light damaging 
evidence against young people who con- 
sider themselves Christians. 

Young people’s ignorance of the con- 
tents of the Bible, according to Helen 
Irwin, was “simply appalling!” She re- 
ferred to a girl who thought the flood 
was an event in the life of Christ. An- 
other was surprised to learn that Jesus 
was a Jew. Jean Campbell cited sta- 
tistics from a survey conducted by the 
Institute of Public Opinion Research 
showing that out of some 9,000 college 
students interviewed, 93 per cent were 
sure what sort of a career they wanted 
to follow, but of this group only 1o per 
cent gave service to others in choosing 
a career as their motive. The others 
were attracted to a particular line of 
work by money, prestige, or security. 

The third witness for the prosecution, 
Richard Van Nort, cited his personal ex- 
periences at the University of Penn- 
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sylvania as evidence that the Christian 
youth of college age frequently discards 
his Christian principles under the pres- 
sure of “following the crowd.” 

Then came the defense’s turn. One 
after the other, the two witnesses for the 
defense—Charles Idler, moderator of the 
Westminster Fellowship of the Pennsyl- 
vania Synod; and Jeanne Nimelton, high 
school student and vice-president of the 
Youth Fellowship of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church for the state of Penn- 
svlvania—were called to the witness stand 
and questioned by defense attorneys Grif- 
fiths and David. 

In defending the right of American 
youth to bear the name Christian, the 
witnesses cited their participation in re- 
ligious organizations and projects such 








manner was self-assured as he answered 
the questions fired at him by the prosecut- 
ing attorney. He argued for American 
youth’s right to bear the name “Chris- 
tian,” citing a survey that showed that 
there were fewer unsuccessful marriages 
among young church members than 
among non-church members. 

When all the evidence was in, the 
twelve members of the jury filed into the 
jury room. Eighteen minutes later they 
returned with the verdict. They found 
Christian Youth guilty on two of the six 
counts, namely, Biblical illiteracy, and not 
attending and supporting the program of 
the Church. On two other counts—not 
choosing service vocations, and race dis- 
crimination the jury couldn’t come to a 
unanimous decision. The defendant was 
declared not guilty of spending his leisure 
time in selfish pleasure or of following 
non-religious youth in intemperance and 
immorality. 

Following the jury’s verdict Judge 
Mawhinney rose and pronounced the 
sentence: Christian Youth was on proba- 





Judge John Mawhinney swears in the jury at the trial of Christian Youth. 


Jury foreman was Presbyterian 
as summer camp work, Christian Service 
institutes, and the Presbyterian Church’s 
Celtic Cross. Also mentioned was a pledge 
signed by some 7,000 young people of 
the Society of Friends to contribute $125,- 
ooo to the work of the American Friends 
Service Committee. 

There appeared to be as many adults 
in the audience as young people. They fol- 
lowed quietly the course of the trial, but 
laughed once or twice when one or an- 
other of the attorneys jumped to his feet 
to demand that a point be stricken from 
the record because it was “irrelevant,” or 
to object to the opposing attorney’s im- 
plication that the witness was “not 
answering the question candidly!” 

Last to take the stand was Herbert 
Barnes, alias “Christian Youth.” His 


Lewis 


Mudge (standing, center rear). 


tion for a year. During that time Chris- 
tian Youth would have to report regu- 
larly to his pastor. 


Westminster Fellowship 
Opens New Life Campaign 


After three successful “test cases” in 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
the Presbyterian Church’s Westminster 
Fellowship is now ready with its own 
version of the New Life Movement. 

Westminster Fellowship members of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey, last spring called upon 
non-church-going friends (P.L., Nov. 27). 
Then came similar calling campaigns by 
young people of the Lake Street Presby- 
terian Church, Elmira, New York, and 
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(| NEWS OF yout! : 


the Norriton Providence Church near 
Norristown, Pennsylvania. This weekend, 
Westminster Fellowship groups through- 
out the country will be ringing doorbells 
in the first nation-wide Youth Visitation 
Weekend. 

To help young people break the ice on 
their calls, the Presbyterian Church's 
Department of Evangelism last month 
sent out new, streamlined folders telling 
the do’s and don’ts of good youth visita- 
tion work, and listing answers to many of 
the excuses young people give for not 
taking part in church life. 

Sample excuses and answers were: (1) 
“There's nothing in the Church to inter- 
est me. I used to attend but dropped out.” 
(Answer) “You may have been disap- 
pointed because you did not find what the 
Church really has. Our young people's 
group needs your ideas and your friend- 
ship. When you give something you'll get 
much more.” (2) “I tried, but I haven't 
found God to be real. Prove him to me.” 
(Answer) “We can’t find God by arguing 
about him, but by looking for him in 
the ways he has given—ways such as 
Bible study, worship, and the friendship 
of believers. If there is a God, finding 
him is the most important thing in life. 
Won’t you try it?” 

So far, youth groups that have tried 
the New Life Movement plan have found 
it amazingly successful. Six months after 
the Ridgewood church sent out teams, 
attendance at meetings of the church’s 
three youth groups had almost doubled, 
and team members were visitation ex- 
perts. Said one tenthgrader of her first 
efforts, “On Friday night I was glad when 
no one was home when we called. By 
Saturday afternoon, I was sorry when we 
couldn't get in.” 

At the Lake Street Presbyterian Church 
in Elmira, under the leadership of Direc- 
tor of Christian Education Barbara Smith, 
members of the Westminster Fellowship 
Outreach Commission called on fourteen 
young people, invited them to Sunday 
Church School and Westminster Fellow- 
ship. Twelve of the fourteen accepted 
the invitation, and were at church the 
next Sunday. Said one girl the team vis- 
ited, “I'd thought of coming on Sunday 
nights, but I wasn’t sure you wanted 
me. Sure, I'll be there.” 

At the Norriton Providence Church 
near Norristown, the teams called on 
forty young people, found thirty-five of 
them interested in attending Christian 
Endeavor and three anxious to join the 
Church. They also got a few frank rea- 
sons why some young people had lost 
interest. One girl said, “I dropped out of 
Sunday school because the girls in the 
class were catty. If that’s what follow- 
ing Christ means, I’d rather stay home.” 
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| Whit would you de? 


A QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 








Conducted by RAYMOND I. LINDQUIST 


Living with Father 
Question: “While I love and respect 
my father, I am often embarrassed when 
friends come to my home. He has annoy- 
ing habits, slaps the boys on the back, 
and jokes with them in a super-salesman 
manner which makes them ill at ease. I 
don’t want to hurt Dad, but what can I 
do to suggest that he be more subdued?” 
—Puv Luis M. 


Reply: If your father’s salesman man- 
ner is genuine, and I suspect it is, I would 
do little if anything to alter it. Probably 
any word you said would hurt him and 
induce a restraint which would be more 
difficult to accept than the robust spirit 
of which you complain. 

Why should we try to change the inno- 
cent social manners of our relatives and 
friends? Carried to one extreme this 
mania for standardization leads to the 
Nazi goosestep and Russian thought- 
control, and carried to the other extreme 
it looks on life as a giant canning factory 
where you feed in people like peaches and 
tomatoes at one end and receive out at 
the other uniform tins. Within reason let 
individuals be individual. 

Don’t you think that we need to culti- 
vate the ability to appreciate people for 
what they are? Your father’s social quali- 
ties are the expression of himself, and 
they are not radically different from the 
general stream of a certain type of Amer- 
ican social response. 

Perhaps your friends are not half as 
worried about your father as you are. 
By nature and nearness you would be 
more sensitive. At any rate, as your 
friends grow older they will appreciate 
him more. And you will too. It is amaz- 
ing how we all find our parents maturing 
as we grow older. 


Be Yourself 


Question: “Like most people, I have al- 
ways wanted to be popular. In my school, 
being a sincere Christian would not make 
one popular. How can I make the crowd 
like me and be the Christian I should be 
at the same time?” —Tep T. 

Reply: A Christian does not use his 
faith to achieve popularity, but he uses 
popularity to serve his faith. We are 
what we are by the grace of God, and as 
Christians we try to find out and be what 
Christ wants us to be. If popularity 
comes we are thankful, but we do not set 
our heart on it, and we are ready to sacri- 
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fice it 
volved. 

Popularity seems on the whole to be a 
mysterious quality which some people 
have and some do not, like curly hair. 
Popular people copy no one. They are 
original. People copy them. 

There are few things more harmful than 
surface tampering with your personality. 
It is perhaps the most certain road to un- 
popularity. Consider the ridiculous spec- 
tacle of people studiously pasting the pre- 
scriptions of popularity on themselves. 
The first rain of reality washes them 
away. 

Be yourself, only more so. A formula 
may be helpful in refining and intensify- 
ing what is already there, like a coil in an 
electrical circuit. But even while you try 
from within to make your character more 
winsome, treasure and explore your gift 
of naturalness and spontaneity. Try to be 
genuinely and_ imaginatively — helpful. 
Choose some extra-curricular activities 
(yearbook, sports, debating, music), not 
too many, and work hard at them, giving 
always your prolonged best. Practice more 
absorption in your work and less in your- 
self. Hew to the line and let praises fall 
where they may. 


when Christian principle is in- 


Christianity and Cake 


Question: “Our youth fellowship has 
discussions, hymn sings, and speakers, but 
most of our members seem more in- 
terested in the social program and the ice 
cream and cake that follow. How can we 
interest them in a more constructive pro- 
gram?” —Bos R. 

Reply: A vital organization needs a sig- 
nificant purpose which is large enough to 
evoke a continuing loyalty and a repeated 
response from its members. Your purpose 
as a youth group is to become such dedi- 
cated disciples of Christ that in all your 
discussion of God's will your supreme con- 
cern will be in doing it. 

In your group study of God’s will for 
you why not enlist the aid of your pastor 
and leading laymen? In an Ohio church 
the young people asked their pastor to 
give a series of fifteen minute talks on 
such topics as: “What Does it Mean to 
Become a Christian?”, “What Does it 
Mean to Go On Being a Christian?”, 
“How Does a Christian Look at The 
World?”. Another way to seek maturity 
within your membership is to send key 
people to summer conferences. Have you 
tried a carefully planned weekend retreat 
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with outside leadership? If available, wel- 
come a youth caravan to your church, or 
a Seminary team, or a presbytery deputa- 
tion group. 

Sooner or later you will want to reach 
the unchurched young people of your 
community. Just beginning now are the 
weekend youth programs which include 
visitation. Experience reveals that many 
spiritually undeveloped young people 
found a new maturity in the very act of 
stating the claims of Christ to others. 

Another way to build interest is to stake 
a claim on the missionary front. Our 
Boards are ready to give you such an as- 
signment. A New Jersey group is now 
collecting old clothing and used Christmas 
cards to send to a mission station. 

You will find that as your members 
grow in understanding of the Christian 
cause and active participation in it that 
the taste for ice cream and cake will not 
noticeably diminish. You will find, how- 
ever, that such social activity will have a 
new focus, and the friendships generated 
there will help to secure greater gains for 
the work of Christ. 


In Memory 


Question: “My father asks me to go 
with him regularly to my mother’s grave, 
but I believe mother would rather have 
me remember her as she was in her every- 
day life with us.” —RvtH J. 


Reply: You can remember your mother 
the way she was and still go with your 
father to her grave. It is probable that he 
is remembering her the way she was when 
he goes there. Now, as perhaps in no 
other period in his life, he needs your 
help, and surely you would not deny him 
the comfort he obtains by having you 
with him. 

Gradually he will decrease the number 
of visits to the grave not because he 
thinks less of your mother but because 
she will be real to him without it. In his 
mind her spirit will gain freedom from her 
body. In your mingled memories there 
will grow up a more significant compan- 
ionship, your father with you and both of 
you with your mother. 

Several times a month you will find 
yourself saying, “Mother would have liked 
this—the view of the ocean from this 
point. . .. Remember, Dad, the time she 
came home with that impossible blue lace 
dress because it was ‘such a bargain!’ and 
we had so much fun about it? . . . Then 
there was the time you were in Chicago, 
and she sat up all night with our collie 
after the bus hit him.” 

So the bitterness of death melts away. 
You find that you do not need to run 
either away from or toward the cemetery. 
Death, you learn, is that mysterious force 
which released your mother into a world 
where clocks and calendars mean nothing 
and where Christ and eternal life and 
memories mean everything. 
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THE SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 7) 


and A.LI. are two good sisters you have 
sent to India and their services are great 
indeed. 

Fortunately Dr. Sam Higginbottom, the 
man whom the Lord chose to start that 
great work, was there when we went there 
to study. He and his co-workers took us 
around and showed us the farms, the pa- 
paya crop, the piggery, the cattle, fruit 
preservation, the “wah-wah” plow, the 
huge buildings and all the paraphernalia 
of the Institute. I, having come from an 
indigenous Church which was having a 
sound sleep for nineteen centuries, was 
greatly impressed by the faith of the man 
who created these things “ex-nihilo” (out 
of nothing). I wait for Dr. Hig’s biog- 
raphy. —Rev. Munpvuvet V. GEORGE 

Drew University 
Madison, New Jersey 


Sacrificial Meal 


« Your article “Church to Continue Spe- 
cial Overseas Aid” in the January 8 issue 
brings a responsive chord to me. The sug- 
gestion advocating the Lenten Sacrificial 
Meal Plan has real merit and is worthy of 
consideration by all Christians. 

The only thing the article omitted was 
giving the menu (if it can be called by 
that name) of a typical European meal. 

May I, therefore, suggest you give in 
one of the future issues what the meal 
consists of, as there may be many people 
who desire to aid in this way to such a 
worthy cause. —T. C. CARHART 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Page 13 of our January 22 issue car- 
ried a story of the Sacrificial Meal plan 
at work in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Milton, Pennsylvania. Two sample 
“menus” were included. —Tue Eptitors 


N. E. Thomas vs. Presbyter (Cont.) 


« ...It appears to me that Mr. Thomas 
is out of line in his reasoning (P.L., Jan. 
8). Neither am I entirely satisfied with 
the answers of Presbyter. Mr. Thomas 
says he does not believe in the many- 
faceted theological aspects as bazooed 
about by the currently operative and per- 
petually feuding Protestant churches. 
Presbyter says, “Neither do I.” 

From these statements one would imply 
that both gentlemen take the stand that it 
does not matter so much what one be- 
lieves, provided one endeavors to lead a 
good life. There is a good deal of that 
kind of reasoning in our day. ... In no 
other field would people follow this kind of 
reasoning. Imagine one stating that it 
would not be important to adhere to the 
established and proved principles of en- 
gineering in order to properly design the 
plans for another bridge across San Fran- 
cisco Bay. Or what would one say if a per- 
son would talk that way about matters in 
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- SELLING - 
MERCHANDISE & BLANKETS 
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For Details & Samples Write to: 


Charles S. Burns, Asso. 
1220-24 Centre Ave. Reading. Pa. 
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Che Fellowship 
of the Saints 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
CHRISTIAN DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 


Compiled by Thomas S. Kepler 






800 PAGES, $7.50 


“This is a very great book; the 
greatest in its class.“—Dr. J. E. Dil- 
lard, Southern Baptist Convention. 

“Admirable collection from the 
hearts of great souls.”—Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman. 

“By all means this book is essen- 
tial.”“—The Churchman. 

CLIP AND MAIL TO YOUR REGULAR BOOKSTORE 


Here, for the first time in one volume, are 
inspiring selections from the devotional writ- 
ings of 137 great figures of the Christian 
tradition from the first century to the present, 
including 27 living writers—a big, rich, amaz- 
ingly comprehensive volume of more than 
half a million words. 


A brief sketch of the writer's life and work 


precedes each selection. Indexed by authors. 
. Please send me: 
“This excellent compendium contains ex- THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE SAINTS—Kepler 


amples of every form of devotional litera- 








0 . r Nome... 
ture.“—Chicago Tribune. 
Address 
At All Bookstores City altace deena ad ates 





Please add sales tax if it applies in 


, state. N I t terstat 
ABINGDON -COKESBURY i No sales tax on interstate 

















EXPERIENCE or TRAINING 





In Christian service, both are vital. That’s why 
Moody Bible Institute combines week-by-week experi- 
ence with thorough class instruction. 


Practical Christian Work 


Working in pairs or groups, students at Moody get 
experience in almost every kind of Christian service 
—in conducting meetings, preaching, teaching, visita- 
tion, leading congregational singing and in winning 
souls through personal witnessing. Their “fields” in- 
clude such places as Chicago's famed Pacific Garden 
Mission, the widely-known Service Men’s Victory 
Center of the Christian Business Men’s Committee, the 
city's hospitals, jails and busy streets, and many, 
many churches. 


Complete and Ohorough 


The pattern for other Bible schools around the world, 
Moody still offers the most complete and thorough 
program of practical Christian work available today. 
Here is another reason why men and women with 
Moody training are sought by many denominations ... 
why Moody Bible Institute is first choice of so many 
consecrated Christians seeking training. Write today 
for your copy of the new Moody catalog. 

Address dept. PL-43 
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PLAY SAFE! Do not wait for your pastor or some officer of your 
church to renew your subscription for you. ACT NOW to insure 
uninterrupted delivery of your copies of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 





New 


1949 
ENLARGED 
EDITION 


Order today 
through your 
bookstore or 
direct from 





Poona Stories of Hymns 
WE LOVE We Love 


By Cecilia Margaret Rudin, M. A. 

This best known book of Hymn stories is now enlarged 
without price increase...extra hymn stories, including 
“What a Friend We Have in Jesus” and “In the Cross 
of Christ I Glory.” 

A church leader writes, ‘“The book, ‘Stories of Hymns 
We Love’ received and I am so delighted with it that 
I am enclosing $5.00 for 4 more. I know of nothing 
finer for gifts to my sons and daughters and their families. Thank you.” 


MORE STORIES—COVER 400 YEARS—ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY 


This beautiful book opens to your understanding the hearts and souls of in- 
spired hymn writers and composers. Delights young and old. 


Richly bound in two colors, beautifully printed at $1.25. 





JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. = rne'coon or tire 1018 S. Wabash, Dept. PL, Chicago 5 
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the realm of medicine, or the other pro- 
fessions? No, brethren, it is extremely im- 
portant that a man knows what he be- 
lieves, and why. 

It would appear from both articles that 
Mr. Thomas and Presbyter approach the 
fitness for church membership too much 
from the standpoint of the goodness of the 
man himself. Mr. Thomas thinks a good 
man need not go to church. Presbyter 
thinks a good man belongs in church. The 
real reason men ought to become members 
of the Church and attend its services 
should be from a deep conviction of their 
own deficiency and their acute need of the 
Savior. —HEnry Boscu 

Oakdale, California 


Children’s Page Welcomed 


“A Page for Children” is grand! Now I 
won’t have to put PREsBYTERIAN LIFE into 
the hands of my three children (12, 10 
and 6), but they'll seek it out themselves 
to read their page and, who knows, maybe 
some of the other pages also. 

May your good work continue. 

—WILLIAM J. FRAZER 


Pastor, Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Muskrats and Fish 


« Of course we all know that “Black 
Whiskers Keeps His Word” (P.L., Feb. 5) 
is purely fiction, but why can’t fiction be 
accurate? Muskrats do not eat fish. They 
are vegetarians. Good story, though, and 
the boys and girls will like it, I'll wager. 

—A READER 


“Reader” is indeed correct. According 
to the encyclopedia, muskrats are non- 
carnivorous rodents and would not be even 
slightly interested in the tasty red horse 
sucker which Black Whiskers the Mink 
caught for his friend, Flat Tail. 

—THE Eprrors 


More Youth News 


« From the time PresByTERIAN LIFE was 
first published, I have been watching your 
column on News of Youth and hoping to 
find more about Westminster Fellowship 
and more about the leaders of it. In the 
January 22 issue, however, I was very 
happy to find a picture and a little more 
about our national youth moderator, Bill 
Rogers. For the young Presbyterians who 
went to Grinnell, like myself, and to state 
conferences, we do appreciate hearing 
about our youth leaders. . . 

Being a freshman in college, I have 
really enjoyed your articles about the stu- 
dent’s attitude toward religion and the 
one about Ohio University. I noticed, too, 
that the latest issue has a wonderful mes- 
sage from Kenneth Reeves about the “col- 
lege frontier.” I truly feel that you are 
taking the young people into more consid- 
eration than before. —Epte ANN KELLAR 

Springfield, Ohio 
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COUNSEL 
AND WORSHIP 





E SEEMS TO UNDERSTAND my prob- 

lems,” is the reaction of thousands 
of radio listeners to the kind, strong 
voice of John Sutherland Bonnell, heard 
each Sunday afternoon at 1:30 (EST) 
on the “National Vespers” program of 
the American Broadcasting Company. 
This understanding of the human heart, 
reflected in the preaching of the pastor 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York City, has grown out of 
years of personal counseling. 

At the age of seventeen, John Bon- 
nell went into training for nearly three 
years as a student nurse in a mental hos- 
pital. Since that time he has followed all 
developments along psychiatric and psy- 
chological lines. His emphasis, however, is 
on the spiritual, especially what goes be- 
yond psychiatric techniques in solving 
human problems and developing victori- 
ous personalities. 

During twenty-five years in the Presby- 
terian ministry, Dr. Bonnell has had 
more than seven thousand interviews with 
parishioners and others. His mail from 
National Vespers is numbered in tens of 
thousands of pieces, and always there are 
evidences that the spoken word is used 
by God to transform lives. 

The word spoken by radio helped a 
California woman whose back was seri- 
ously injured in a street accident. Dur- 
ing three years of helplessness and frus- 
tration, she became terribly embittered 
and lost hope. One Sunday, as she tuned 
in on National Vespers, the message of 
the broadcast went directly to her heart. 
She writes Dr. Bonnell that, freed of bit- 
terness and the sense of frustration, she 
now firmly believes that before long she 
will be walking again. Best of all, she is 
finding great jov in daily communion with 
the Heavenly Father. 

There is the young high school teacher 
in the Middle West who wrote that she 
was in the very depths of despair, seeing 
no way out of her personal dilemma, 
when the message of National Vespers 
brought hope into her heart and wrought 
a transformation that she is now passing 
on to the pupils in her care. 

And an Irish Roman Catholic writes 
that he and his family listen every week 
to the message of National Vespers and 
expresses the typical Irish wish to Dr. 
Bonnell: “I hope that you may be ten 
years in heaven before the Devil knows 
you are dead.” 
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Srepnex W. CsuToros, pastor of the 
Magyar Presbyterian Church of Cleve- 
land, conducts a service in the Hungarian 
language at 8:45 each Sunday morning 
from station WADC in Akron. For five 
years this program has been supported 
financially by the members of the Magyar 
Church and by radio listeners in a dozen 
states and Canada. The staff at WADC 
estimates that this Hungarian program 
has about sixty thousand listeners. Mr. 
Csutoros himself has received hundreds 
of letters of appreciation. He has learned 
that in West Virginia groups of Hungarian 
people come together to listen to the 
broadcast and remain to sing Hungarian 
hymns and have prayers together. 


NEW Twist in “Mr. and Mrs.” radio 

is the “Let’s Talk It Over” program 

on KSDN, Aberdeen, South Dakota, fea- 
turing the Presbyterian pastor and his wife. 
Reverend and Mrs. E. Paul Conine are 
the “Clara and Paul” of the program, 
who open the mail together and discuss 
the Christian answer to religious and 
ethical questions sent them by listeners. 
In addition to this popular Wednesday 
evening program by their pastor and his 
wife, Aberdeen First Church alternates 
with the Methodist Church in broadcast- 
ing its Sunday morning worship service 
each week. Also each Sunday afternoon 
from the sanctuary the church organist 
broadcasts a half hour of sacred music 
in a sponsored program called “Sunday 
Interlude.” —CLAYTON GRISWOLD 





ONLY 


$1.25 


POSTPAID 


Great “Shirl... 


to read Mr. Sanville’s authentic hymn 
stories and | use them frequently in my 
services {From a Sunday School Supt.) 
The tremendous popularity and wide- 
spread appeal of this book (over 125,000 
sold to date) is due to its uniqueness — 
each story is the result of a personal expe- 
rience of the author with the writer of 
the hymn, told in Mr Sanville's friendly, 
down-to-earth way 
With each hymn story is printed the com- 
plete words and music of the hymn. In- 
cluded are such favorites as The Old 
Rugged Cross, In the Garden,"’ ° 
That Will Be Glory For Me,’ Sunrise,"' 
Good Night and Good Morning,’’ ‘He 
Lives’’ and 34 other well known hymns 
Every postor and church worker will 
find this book a valuable source of class 


material. Order today 


The RODEHEAVER Hall-Mack Co 
16) Ninth Street Winona Lake, Ind. 











Visual Aids for the Lenten Season 


We carry the most complete stock 
in the country 


CHURCH FILM SERVICE 


2595 Manderson Street, Omaha 11, Nebraska 
Authorized SVE Religious Preview Library 
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—revealing how you can be taught singing 
end speaking by famous teachers through 
Educational Records. Write for record 


Send 25 Cents —to cover cost of packaging and postage. 


INSTRUCT-O-TONES - SIERRA MADRE, CALIF 




















STAINED GLASS 
EFFECTS 


At Low Costs 


Through the use 
of ‘*‘Window- 
phanie’’ plain 
glass windows 
can be trans- 
formed into rich, 
colorful designs. 
Easily applied. 


Ask for Free Sample 


P. L. MALZ 
65 Fifth Avenue New York City 














Wanted: A Youth Worker and 
Director of Religious Education 
by First Presbyterian Church of 
Newton, Kansas. If interested, 
write Rev. George W. Nelson, 
333 E. Ninth, Newton, Kansas. 














PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


Communion Tables—Pulpits—Chairs 


Altars—Lecterns— Baptismal Fonts 


EDINGTON & CO. 


Scranton 2, Pa 











“‘gigté ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-20 (choir robes); J-20 
(junior choir); P-20 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117 M.Weeker 1000 M. Market 366 Filth Ave. 
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OUR SEAGOING CHAPLAINS 
(Continued from page 10) 


and a third for the Navy. In addition, 
the Veterans Administration has its own 
corps of chaplains. To all four of these 
activities the Presbyterian Church, along 
with the other denominations of our 
country, is expected to supply clergymen. 
According to the 1948 Minutes of the 
General Assembly, forty-two Presbyteri- 
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WRITE FOR CATALOG 


J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT R-7 SCRANTON 2, PENNA 





Without any 

charge, you may 

have a copy of “Your 

Gift that Lives.” It tells of the 

work of the American Bible 

Society, beautifully illustrated 

with scenes from many lands 

and answers 31 questions 

about American Bible Society 

Annuity Agreements, that 

give you an assured income 
for life. Sent postage free. 





How you may have a 
regular income for life 


For more than 100 years, men and women 
in all walks of life have enjoyed two benefits 
that followed their decision to become holders 
of American Bible Society Annuity Agree- 
ments. 

First, they receive a regular income, based 
on their age and the amount of their gift. 
Second, they know that, in time, a portion of 
their money will promote a wide distribution 
of the Bible. 

Regardless of your age, you may own one 
or many Annuity Agreements. 

Since the first Annuity was issued by the 
American Bible Society, over 100 years ago, 
checks have been mailed promptly to annuity 
owners, regardless of panics, depressions, 
wars or general business conditions. Starting 
with the smallest Annuity written ($100) 
many men and women have, in succeeding 
years, placed thousands of dollars in these 
Annuity Agreements. 

May we send you a copy 
of “Your Gift that Lives?” 





AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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$ AMERICAN BIBLe Society H 
$ 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. H 
+ Gentlemen: Please send me, without obliga- H 
§ tion, postage prepaid, the illustrated booklet, « 
s “Your Gift that Lives.” PL-2 § 
. ’ 
+ Name : 
’ 
* Address : 
‘ 
S cry State : 
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ans were serving as chaplains in the Army 
(including the Air Forces); thirty in the 
Navy, and seventeen with the Veterans 
Administration—making eighty-nine in 
all. 

The Navy chaplain’s job in peacetime 
is no less vital than his duties during a 
war. An old English jingle illustrates a 
public attitude far too prevalent: 


In time of danger, and not before, 

God and the sailor we adore. 

The danger past, and all things righted, 
God forgotten, and the sailor slighted. 


But traditionally the Presbyterian 
Church has done its best to avoid slight- 
ing the sailor. From the davs of the Con- 
tinental Navy to the end of 1945, Presby- 
terians have furnished the Navy with 
more chaplains than any other Protestant 
denomination. Of the 3,353 ministers in 
uniform from 1778 to 1945, Catholics sup- 
plied 883, Presbyterians 571; the Metho- 
dists came third with 547. 

There are now a million and a half men 
and women serving in America’s armed 
forces. Their need for the Church is no 
less than that of citizens in civilian pur- 
suits, and the Presbyterian Church is 
doing more than its share of this large 
ministry. 


\ eatin CALENDAR: 





" 


March 1, 2: Meeting of the General 
Council, Philadelphia. 


March 4: World Day of Prayer. 

Women of more than sixty countries 
will observe this first Friday in Lent at 
united prayer services. Offerings go to 
the Home Missions Council and the For- 
eign Missions Conference to support work 
in mission fields. The observance is 
sponsored by the United Council of 
Church Women. 


March 8-11: National Study Confer- 
ence on World Order, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This is the third conference on interna- 
tional affairs held by Protestant churches 
since 1942. The four-day meeting, called 
by the Federal Council of Churches, will 
be devoted to an analysis of the ways in 
which the churches can contribute to 
world order, and to the general policy of 
the churches in world affairs. 

The keynote address will be given by 
Presbyterian layman John Foster Dulles. 


March 14—18: Interracial Workshop, 
Oakland, California. 

The meetings, directed by the Institute 
on Racial and Cultural Relations of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., offer an 
opportunity for ministers and lay leaders 
to work out a Christian approach to the 
problems of West Coast minority groups. 
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Che Bi g 
Fisherman 


LLOYD C. 
DOUGIAS 
Author of "The Robe” 


“We are grateful for 
the felicitous prose, the 
reverence and veracity, the 
tempered sensitiveness with 
which the author unfolds 
the story of the most hu- 
man of all the apostles... 
In The Big Fisherman is 
rich prose, carefully ma- 
tured before it was written 
down. Even more than 
this, it is prose that strikes 
upon the spirit like music, 
No writer could hope for 
a finer fusion of the priest- 
ly and the literary than 
this.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer 


At all bookstores $3.75 
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1. Why a small college is better for career 
preparation than a big one. 


2. Why BLOOMFIELD'S enrollment keeps 
on growing. 


3. Wh 


students a solid and thorough grounding 
in Christian principles and in forthright 
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liberal 


York-New Jersey metropolitan area. BLOOM- 
FIELD awards the B. A. degree and offers pre- 
professional curricula, 


WHY 


the BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE catalog and the tnter- 


esting, 


George Wendell Jung, Vice-President 
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y BLOOMFIELD is giving all of her 


ericanism. 





MFIELD, an 80-year-old coeducational- 
arts college. is located within the New 


NOT wrtte today for your letter and a copy of 


profusely-tllustrated vtew book? 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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Presbyterian Life 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 


Women’s Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited Presbyterian 
Liberal Arts - Home Economics - 
Business Administration - Industrial Arts 
Coaching - Church Vocations 


J. Walter Malone, President 
Decatur, Illinois 








BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., L1.D., Pres 
Box P., Jenkintown. Pa. 











CARROLL COLLEGE 
A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE 
Greeneville, Tenn. 
Chartered 1794 
A small southern college of distinction. 
Coeducational, 4 years liberal arts. Fully 
accredited. Christian emphasis. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


A southern college for women, offering a liberal arts 
education with emphasis on cultural and scholas- 
tic achievement. This fully accredited Presbyterian 
college has a limited enrollment. 


Hunter B. Blakely, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 











CENTRE COLLEGE 


OF KENTUCKY 
Founded 1819 
Presbyterian 
LIBERAL ARTS 
SCIENCES 
MUSIC 
FINE ARTS 

Colleges For Men and Women 


On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 


Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 











WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane, Washington 
Distinctly Christian in its aim 
Devoted to the ideals of high scholarship 
Lowest possible cost to the student 
Frank F. Warren, President 


Spokane Washington 








Men’s Colleges 








HANOVER COLLEGE 
Hanover, Indiana 


Established 1827. A remarkable recent growth 
makes Hanover a college you should not fail 
to investigate. Overlooks the Ohio River. A 
curriculum of liberal arts and sciences with 
preparation for business, te aching, coaching, 
professional and graduate study. 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH oF ER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 




















MACALESTER COLLEGE 
Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts, 
sciences, vocations, personnel services. 

Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5 Minnesota 














MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 


COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 
‘ students, emphasizing high 


Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 











Preparatory Schools 














Century-Old 


BLAI 


Small classes. Experienced masters. Cultivation 
of initiative and self-reliance. Wide choice of 
sports and student activities. Grades 7-12. 
Country location. 65 miles from New York City. 
BENJAMIN D. ROMAN, Headmaster 
Box 75 Blairstown, N. J. 











PENNINGTON 


FOR BOYS — Accredited College Prep 
and Junior School 4th Grade up. Small 
classes with daily a of friendly Mas- 
ters. Music, crafts. All sports, gym, pool, ~ 
38-acre campus. Near Princeton. 112th 
year. Endowed. Graduates in 45 colleges. 
Request illustrated catalog. 
J. Rolland Crompton, D.D., Hdmr. 
Box P, Pennington, N. J. 





School of Theology 





SPEND YOUR SUMMER VACATION 
with GREAT THEOLOGICAL TEACHERS 


at the NEW LAKE-FRONT BETHANY CAMPUS 
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LARGE FACULTY @ VARIETY OF COURSES TWENTY-FIVE STATES, SEV. 

FOR MINISTERS, TEACHERS. MISSIONARIES. ERAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 

SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS, LAYMEN, VETERANS THIRTY -THREE DENOMINA.- 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL ¢@ EVANGELICAL TIONS IN 1948 SESSION. 
THOROUGH s ACCREDITED 


1949 SESSION 














of 2 SEMESTERS, June 22 and July 29 


For Prospectus, write to: DR. J. A. HUFFMAN, Winona Lake, Indiana 
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A novel of the time of Christ 
By LEGETTE BLYTHE 
“A grand story.”—Daniel A. Poling, 
Editor, The Christian Herald 
“Compelling drama; a novel amount- 
ing to something like a Fifth Gospel.” 
—Saturday Review of Literature 
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JOIN NOW! SEND NO MONE 


CHOOSE ONE AS 
YOUR FIRST 
CLUB SELECTION 
( WO TRUMPET BEFORE HIM 
By Nelia Gardner 
White Inspiring story 
of a young minister and 


PEOPLES BOOK CLUB, P.O. Box 6570A, Chicago 80, lil. 


I want to take advantage of your offer. Send me the new best- 
selling novel, BOLD GALILEAN, as my enrollment bonus book, 
and at the same time make me a fully privileged member of Peoples 
Book Club. I understand that you will also immediately ship me 
as my first Club selection the book I have checked at the right, 
together with a bill for $1.87 plus 13c for postage and handling, 
and tax where required. As a member I may purchase Club selec- 
tions (as few as 4 during each 12 months) at regular membership 
prices regardless of publishers” list prices. I will receive without 
charge The Peoples Choice magazine which describes forthcoming 
books so that I may know in advance whether I want the book 
described: and with every fourth book I purchase the Club will 
send me an additional book without extra charge as an earned bonus. 


Signature 


(Last Name) 


Zone No. 
6? Bek Nene 


(First Name) (PRINT PLAINLY) 


Street Address 
OP WaeOR BROW cccececccnssrcvcncnccssenssssecssscecesoemnseres 


Post 

OMCE.........--..0000 State — = 
© I am enclosing $1.87 to save the postage and handling charges. 
(Be sure to include tax on sales if required by your city or state.) 
PLIS Slightly higher in Canada, Address: 228 Bloor Street W., Teronte 





his wife. 


(Orig. pub. price $3.) 
(Cl THE MIRACLE OF THE BELLS 
By Russell Janney 
One of the best-loved 
novels of our time, 
(Orig. pub. price $3.) 
(CO ROOT OUT OF DRY GROUND 
M. Briggs 
$5000 prize-winning 
faith and 


By Argye 


novel of 
fortitude. 


(Orig. pub. price $3.) 
COTHE ROBE By Lioyd C. 
New illus. 
edition with paintings 
by Dean Cornwell. 
(Orig. pub. price $5.) 


Douglas 


y? 


AS A REWARD FOR JOINING 


Sears Peoples Book Clutr 


the birth of a new faith and the moral decay of 
the Roman Empire are the violent, vivid back- 
ground for a poignant love story. Here is a superb 
re-creation of the days of Christ and a forceful, yet 
reverent, portrayal of the stalwart young Nazarene 
and His influence upon three young Romans: 
GAIUS the Centurion, warmhearted and kind, is 
impressed from the beginning with the strength and 
magnetism of the young Rabbi who is said to perform 
miracles. When Jesus miraculously cures the young 
slave Gaius has befriended, Gaius is not surprised — 
for he has already begun to believe. His great friend 
MARCUS, dashing big business man for the Roman 
Empire, on the other hand, scoffs. His only god is 
money—“Give me money and I can get anything I 
want.” Even his love for the beautiful Naamah, slave 
girl of Herod's court, is not enough to open his heart 
to the new faith. Not until he has endured the un- 
bearable agony of a living death can the miracle save 
him, And the third Roman, 
LUCIUS, soldier and admirer of Pontius Pilate, 
had not known what manner of Man the 
Galilean was until he had crucified Him. 
These are but three of the innumerable char- 
acters who bring excitement and tenderness to 
this unforgettable story — a story that lives with 
the inspiring presence of Jesus Christ through- 
out its pages. 
May we send you this new bestseller— 
BOLD GALILEAN (which sells every- 
where in the publisher's regular edition 
for $3.50) without extra charge as your 
reward for joining Peoples Book Club? 
Mail coupon now! 


[-: this swiftly-moving novel, BOLD GALILEAN, 


Sas <a 


‘Why we make this special offer to 


readers of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
We want you to join the thousands of families who keep up with 
today’s best books this easy, money-saving way. Through Peoples 
Book Club they have enjoyed many of the best new books at a 
big saving. They have become better-read, more interesting to 
themselves and to others. 

Moreover, members share their benefits with their friends. For 
the books offered are wholesome, worthwhile books. Exciting, 
yes — but never sordid or trashy, 


START NOW TO ENJOY ALL THESE REWARDS OF MEMBERSHIP 


YOU SAVE ON EACH BOOK. Each PBC selection sells in the pub- 
lisher’s edition at from $2.50 to $3.75, or more — yet as a member, 
you pay only the low uniform price of $1.87 each. The exclusive 
PBC editions are handsomely printed, with matched 
bindings — stamped in simulated gold — books you 
will be proud to own and to show to your friends! 
YOU GET BONUS BOOKS, TOO. The low cost of each 
Selection is only part of the advantage of being a mem- 
ber. On joining the Club, you receive at once BOLD 
GALILEAN as your enrollment bonus. And thereafter, 
each time you have purchased 4 Club books you receive 
an additional book as an earned bonus, without extra 
charge. (These bonus books are priced from $3.00 to 
$5.00 each in the regular publishers’ editions. ) 

YOUR SATISFACTION IS ASSURED — because Peoples 
Juries, made up of members like yourself, help select 
the books. However, you do not have to take every PBC 
selection. You need only accept 4 books a year. To make 
it easy for you to decide which books you want, we send 
you without charge the handsomely illustrated Club 
magazine, The Peoples Choice. In it, the next book se- 
lected is carefully described, and appraised by she mem- 
bers themselves who have read it in advance. 


Peoples Baok Club 


A Division of Sears, Roebuck and Co: 
P.O. Box 6570A, Chicago 80, Illinois 
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